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To Mother 
“T expect to pass through this world but 
once. Any good, therefore, that I can do, 
or any kindness that I can show to any 
fellow creature, let me do it now. Let me 


not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass 
this way again.” 


—Anonymous. 
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- Preface 


eee purpose in preparing this book has been to collect 

and preserve in permanent form authentic data con- 
cerning the historical, political, economic, and social develop- 
ment of Washington County, one of the most historical 
counties of our State. Since no complete historical record 
of Washington County had been made, it seemed desirable 
that the progress of the county be recorded. 


It has been interesting to investigate the development 
of the county. Not often is it possible, as in this case, for 
a study of this nature to be made through the cooperative 
efforts of people who have witnessed the growth and de- 
velopment of the county for generations. 


The sources from which the material for this research 
have been obtained are many and varied. Much data has 
been secured from early histories of the State, Gamel’s 
Laws of Texas, county newspapers, county records, records 
in the Texas Archives of the State, files of The Texas Al- 
manac, United States Census Reports, and correspondence 
and interviews with professional and business men, and. 
other citizens of Washington County. 


It is the hope that this study will assist in creating a 
keener interest in the writing of local history, and that oth- 
ers may undertake a similar task in recording the story of 
the progress of their counties. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Important Features of 


Washington County 


Prior to 1836 there were no political subdivisions in Tex- 
as known as counties. Under the Spanish regime the State 
was subdivided into eighteen municipalities. After Texas 
became a republic, its area was re-divided and the divisions 
were called counties.! 

Washington County was once one of the largest coun- 
ties in Texas, but it became one of the smallest counties. 
According to the official records, Washington County was 
created in 1836 and was organized in December 14, 1837.” 
It is said to be one of the most historical counties in Texas. 
It was named after the first President of the United States, 
George Washington. 

Washington County is located largely in the Southeast 
Central Texas Prairies, but it extends into the Post Oak 
Belt. Geographically Washington County is fortunately 
located on nearly the same parallel of latitude with New 
Orleans, Austin, the Canary Isles, and the land of Palestine. 
The people of Washington County may congratulate them- 
selves on their happy earthly position. It is a county that 
is practically surrounded by rivers and creeks as its bound- 
ary. On the east is the Brazos River, on the north, the 
Yegua Creek, and on the northwest, Cedar Creek.’ It lies 
midway between the cities of Austin and Houston, at lati- 
tude 30 degrees and 35 minutes, and longitude 100 degrees 
and 95 minutes. 

Washington County has an elevation of 350 feet above 
sea level. It has a mild climate, which is very suitable to 
various industries. The average temperature is 68.5 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The rainfall of the county averages 41.23 inches 
per year.* It is rather well distributed throughout the year, 
but it is the heaviest during the seasons of winter and 


1. Letter to Ruth Hansbro from S. C. Clark, Austin, eee June 14, 1930. 
Found in Southwestern Texas State Teachers College Libra 

2. H. P. N. Gammel, The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897, i. ‘391. 

3. Texas Almanac, (1945-1946), 509. 

A, Ibid., 509. 
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spring. Sometimes a short drought will occur during the 
summer or fall. Heavy dews usually add sufficient moisture 
for abundant plant life. The county has an average of 213 
days of growing weather.° 

There are no rivers in the county, but the rolling hills 
assure good drainage to the Brazos River and its tributaries. 
The general slope of the land is in a south-easterly direction. 
The Yegua Creek, the northern boundary, flows westward 
into Cedar Creek which also affords excellent drainage. 
Smaller creeks like Caney Creek, New Year Creek, Jackson 
Creek, Doe Run, Wolf Creek, and East Fork Mill Creek are 
well distributed throughout the county and supply excellent 
drainage facilities.® 

Washington County, with an area of 611 square miles, 
has a large variety of soils belonging to the following 
groups: soil loam, sandy loam, rich alluvial, black waxy 
loams, and black prairie soil which is notoriously rich and 
productive.? The river valleys or the “bottom” lands af- 
ford much range for cattle and hogs, and some good land 
for cultivation. There are fields of alluvial soils along the 
Brazos that are unsurpassed in productiveness. Much of this 
land has been producing enormous crops for more than a 
century. Fertilizers are not yet needed for general crops 
on the red lands along the Brazos. The La Bahia Prairie 
extends practically along its center the entire length of the 
county. Here is where is found the natural prairie grasses.® 


The county is very well timbered; not over two-fifths is 
prairie. Timber is mostly oak, of several species, which is 
used as fencing and fuel, with various elms, ashes, hackber- 
ries, hickories, pecans, cottonwoods, box-elders, red cedar, 
wild peach, mulberry, etc. There are some magnolia and 
holly and very small amount of pines.’ The mustang grape- 
vine grows in vast quantities, festooning the live-oak in a 
very beautiful and graceful manner. The grape-vine bears 
a very heavy and regular crop of grapes, from which a good 
red wine is made. 

The mineral resources consist of oil, gas, fuller’s earth, 
some lignite, brick clay, salt, and sulphur. Many attempts 
were made to secure oil by drilling, boring, and digging over 
widely scattered areas in Washington County. Gas was 
discovered in the Cervanke well near Greenvine in 1879.18 


5. Industrial Survey of Brenham and Washington County issued by the 
Chamber of Commerce, Brenham, Texas, (1930), 9. 

6. Texas Almanac, (1945-1946), 509. 

7. Ibid., 509. 

8. Ibid., 510. 

9. Ibid., 510. 

10, T. C. Richardson, East Texas, Its History and Its Makers, III, 1318. 
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This was said to be the first natural gas found in Texas. By 
1879, appreciable quantities of oil were located in southwest- 
ern Washington County. This was piped to a near-by house 
and burned as fuel. The first oil well in Washington Coun- 
ty was bored by William Seidell to a depth of 150 to 160 
feet and found a strong flow of gas from the sandstone. 
The well was eleven inches in diameter with a wooden curb- 
ing which reduced it to eight inches in the clear. The gas 
burned in a house near the well, but no commercial use was 
made of it. 

From 1879 to 1883, two or three wells were bored in the 
same vicinity, but they caved so badly that it was found 
impossible to do anything with them. Work was suspended 
until 1888, when three other wells were put down, one 154 
feet deep, near the first well, another one about 350 feet to 
the southeast, 134 feet deep, and the third about half a 
mile to the northwest, 114 feet deep. These three wells pro- 
duced 1,500,000 cubic feet of gas per day. This was the first 
successful attempt to secure gas in commercial quantities. 
The gas appears to extend toward the east and to continue 
into Waller County, near Hempstead, and into the northern 
part of Harris Coury. 

The discovery of the Brenham Oil Field in Washington 
County was in October, 1915. It proved that oil could be 
secured from salt domes located some distances from the 
coast. Also, in 1915 the natural gasoline industry made its 
appearance in the State with the construction of a plant by 
the Clay Company at Electra. In 1946, Washington County 
produced 238,860 barrels, and it is steadily at an increase.13 
All the other natural resources are not well enough devel- 
oped to deserve more attention. 

Many different Indian tribes once lived in Washington 
County. Many of the tribes are unknown today. Some of 
the most important tribes that we know something about 
that once reached Washington County are: Tonkawas, 
Arananamas, Apaches, and some chiefs of the Caddoan, 
Kiowa, and Deadose. The Tonkawa Indians settled more in 
the central part of Washington County and all the other 
tribes merely moved around and along the Brazos River.14 


11. Yearbook of Texas, (1901), 603. 
12. Ibid., 603. 

13. Texas Almanac, (1945-1946), 519. 

14. Mrs. Johnnie Lockhart Wallis, Sixty Years on the Brazos, 96. 
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CHAPTER II. 


The Settlement and Important Settlers 
of Washington County 


The region which now comprises Washington County 
first came into prominence with the establishment of Aus- 
tin’s Colony. In 1819, Moses Austin turned his attention to 
the possibility of establishing a colony in Texas. In 1820 he 
started on a journey to San Antonio de Bexar to confer 
with the authorities of New Spain about the subject of es- 
tablishing a colony of Anglo-Americans in Texas. His first 
attempt was unsucccessful and he was ordered to leave the 
province immediately. As he was about to return home, he 
met Baron de Bastrop, who, after hearing Austin describe 
his plans, was interested in obtaining a favorable consider- 
ation of those plans from the authorities of the Province of 
Texas. He assisted in securing for Austin another interview 
with the authorities and in eventually receiving favorable 
consideration of his request. Having been permitted to file 
his application, Austin started his homeward journey in 
January, 1821. He reached his home in Missouri in the 
spring of that year. His weakness resulted in pneumonia 
which ended his life, June 10, 1821.1 


Stephen F. Austin, his eldest son, determined to execute 
the colonization plans of his father. He met Erasmo Seguin 
at Natchitoches, Louisiana, to discuss the plans further. 
Seguin had been commissioned by Governor Martinez of the 
Province of Texas to assist Moses Austin in bringing three 
hundred families into Texas. Stephen F. Austin, Seguin, 
and seventeen other men went to San Antonio to make the 
necessary arrangements for the exploration of the colony. 
They then explored the regions lying between the Colorado 
and the Brazos Rivers and chose the strip of territory along 
the west bank of the Brazos River as the location for the 
first settlements of the colony. Included in the colony was 
the area which later became Washington County. 

According to the plan of colonization, the head of each 


1. H. P. N., Gammel, The Laws of Texas. 1822-1897, I, 7. 
(4) 


family was to be given 640 acres, his wife 320 acres, and 
each child 100 acres. In addition to this, each slave holder 
was to be granted 80 acres for each slave he possessed. Hach 
Single man was also to receive 640 acres. The conditions 
upon which the colonization contract was granted were: 


that the colonists introduced should be Catholics, 
- or to agree to become so, before entering Spanish ter- 
ritory; that they should be provided with credentials 
of good character and habits; and take the necessary 
oath of obedience in all things to the government; to 
take up arms in its defense against all enemies; to be 
faithful to the king; and to observe the constitution 
of the Spanish monarchy. 

So, as the acceptance of his position to the Mexican 
government was announced, Austin went to New Orleans 
and advertised for settlers. The people began to move into 
the newly opened territory. The motives of the settlers were 
to enhance their conditions in this land of promise and to 
obtain practically free lands in a new and uninhabited coun- 
try. 

The actual introduction of families into Texas began in 
December, 1821. Not all of the original “Three Hundred” 
settled permanently in Washington County. Many of the 
families settled in what are now Austin, Ft. Bend, Brazoria, 
and Matagorda Counties. Considerable numbers of families 
remained, however, in the territory which later was desig- 
nated as Washington County. 

Some of the more important earlier settlers that settled 
in Washington County that will not be mentioned in other 
chapters are as follows: 

The Kuykendall family originally came from Arkansas 
in 1821. They crossed the Brazos at the La Bahia Road, 
November 26, 1821. J. H. Kuykendall, one of the original 
“Three Hundred,” writes concerning the first settlement in 
Washington County as follows: 


About the first of January, 1822, my father Thomas 
Boatright moved ten miles west of the Brazos and 
settled near New Year’s Creek, about four miles south 
of the present town of Independence. We had explored 
this part of the country a week or two before we 
settled it.8 

“We found a herd of buffalo and we killed one”, 
Kuykendall continued. “We were without bread and 


2. Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of Texas and the North American 
States ,II, 60-61. 
3. J. H. Kuykendall, ‘Reminiscences of Early Texans’’, Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, VII, 29. 
(5) 


we had two bushels of corn to be used for spring 
planting. There were plenty of deer and turkey and 
our family always had plenty of meat.” 


The Cole family was also every prominent at Independ- 
ence. The Coles were the first people to plant corn in Wash- 
ington County. He brought the seed from Mexico. He had 
to make two trips to Mexico for some seed corn. The first 
trip the Brazos River was over-flowing, he could not cross; 
so he had to eat his corn for food. The Cole family also 
owned the first grist mill, located twenty yards below their 
home at Independence. His daughter was the first white 
child born in Washington County. 


Interview, F. S. Blue, Independence, Texas, September 12, 1949. 


The Gates family was very prominent at the town of 
Washington. Amos, Charles, and William settled in 1821 
in Washington and their father, Samuel Gates, followed 
them. Amos, the oldest of the brothers, said that he was 
the first white man who ever crossed the Brazos River at 
Washington. He and a Negro crossed the river with a raft.* 


James Gray lived about three miles south of the town 
of Washington. His home was noted for its hospitality. “It 
was said, the coffee pot was never allowed to get cold in his 
hospitable home.’ 

Abner Robinson was also a noted settler at Washington. 
He encamped on the west bank of the Brazos near Wash- 
ington, November, 1821. The first white woman who cross- 
ed the Brazos and became a permanent resident was the 
wife of Andrew Robinson.® 


The settlements which were formed by the first colonists 
were short-lived, and did not come to have the status of 
permanent towns until the Germans increased the popula- 
tion. The motives of the Germans for migrating and settl- 
ing in Washington County in 1848 were to some extent like 
those of the earlier colonists. With most, the paramount 
consideration was the seeking of a new home in America. 
The opportunities for making a living in Germany no longer 
promised a comfortable existence to the workingman. 


Also during the years 1848-1849 the desire for political 
improvement served as the outstanding motive for emigra- 
tion. Many Germans were forced to flee from their native 
land in order to escape military punishment. 

The Revolutions of 1830 and 1848 in Germany and other 


4. Dr. John Washington Wallis, Sixty Years on the Brazos, 49. 
5. Ibid., 52. 
6. Ibid., 53. 
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parts of Europe sent thousands of people in search of new 
homes. So they turned their footsteps toward the United 
States where, as they thought, ‘‘a man was a man and free- 
dom was a fact.’”” 


The Germans wanted land, which their native country 
could no longer offer them. The families kept on moving 
until they came to this section of land in Washington Coun- 
ty. It was land that was ready to be cultivated for crops to 
be planted. 


A few Germans had arrived in Washington County by 
1850. Henry Ejichholt was the first German settler in this 
county. He came from Brocken, Germany, in 1846 and 
settled in the Cedar Hill community. 


Viktor Witte came from Hanover and settled in the La 
Bahia Prairie. He built for himself and family a rock house 
from which Rock House Community was named. He had 
studied medicine in Germany. Herman Otto Cornitius was 
another “Latin Farmer” who settled in this area. Professor 
Krug was the school teacher in this settlement.? 


Another German settlement founded in Washington 
County was Berlin, which was begun about 1849. Valentin 
Hoffman and his family were the first settlers. By 1861 the 
community had Reverend Jacob Graul as their Evangelical 
Lutheran minister.1° 


One of the first Germans to become identified with the 
business life in Brenham and who laid the foundation for 
what later became one of the town’s largest business estab- 
lishment was Captain Frederich William Schuerenberg, who 
came from the Rhine Province, Germany, to Washington 
County in 1848. He settled in Brenham in 1875, and estab- 
lished the blacksmithing and implement firm which was 
later developed by his two sons, F. W. and R. A. into one 
of the largest firms of its kind in that section of Texas.11 


The Giddings family was very prominent in Brenham. 
J. D. Giddings came to Texas and settled in Brenham after 
the Battle of San Jacinto. D. C. Giddings also lived in Bren- 
ham. D. C. was a Colonel in the Civil War. He was elected 
to Congress in 1872 and served until 1878. J. D. and D. C. 
were both prominent lawyers of Washington County. D. C. 


7. Rudolph Leopold Biesele, The History of the German Settlements in 
Texas, 1831-1861, 1. 

8. Washington County Assessment Lists for 1854 found in the Washington 
County Court House, Brenham, Texas. 

. Rudolph,.Leopold Biesele, The History of the German Settlements in 
Texas, 1831-1861, 56. 

10. Ibid., 57. 


11. Charles F. Schmidt, History of Washington County, 4. 
(7) 


Giddings surveyed the route for the building of the Wash- 
ington County railroad.” 

Many of his descendants today are still living in Bren- 
ham. 

The Miller and Sayles families were very important at 
Gay Hill. Reverend James Weston Miller was born, No- 
vember 15, 1815, at Mill Village, Pennsylvania, and died at 
Gay Hill, Texas, April 29, 1888.18 

Elizabeth Scott Stewart was a direct descendant of the 
Royal House of Stewart of Scotland. She was born in Beth- 
any, Virginia, November 10, 1825, and died August 30, 1908, 
at Gay Hill, in the Miller Plantation Home.'4 


Reverend James Weston Miller came to Texas to per- 
form the duties of pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Houston in 1884 with thirteen members as his congrega- 
tion. Since he was in failing health he was forced to seek 
a healthier climate. He moved to Chrisman’s Settlement, 
now Gay Hill, with his wife and two infant sons, James 
Weston Junior and Thomas McCall. 


His son, James Weston, became a doctor. He became in- 
vternationally known for the miraculous facial surgery work 
he performed in alleviating the scars of war victims. The 
most important work of Dr. Miller, Sr., was the opening of 
the Live Oak Presbyterian Seminary, to females, which im- 
mediately flourished, and drew students from over the en- 
tire state. He also founded the Presbyterian Church at 
Gay Hill and conducted services at Gay Hill, and also at Old 
Washington, Independence, and Chapel Hill.!® The last years 
of his life were spent actively at the Old Miller Place, and 
he built up one of the largest private collections of art in 
Texas which now remains at Miller place. Dr. BLES passed 
away in the spring of 1935. 


Close to the Miller Place was the Old Sayles family man- 
sion, which was one of the show places of the country. Gen- 
eral John Sayles founded the place. He is the author of 
“Sayles Pleadings’, which is accepted and used in the lead- 
ing law schools. While maintaining his office as lawyer in 
Brenham, General Sayles resided at his plantation home 
which was operated by slaves.” 

A family of importance in the Burton community is the 
Bredthauer family. Caroline Eberhardt Bredthauer, widow 


12. ‘‘Diary of J. D. Giddings’’ found in his home. Brenham, Texas. 
aS “Famous Families at Gay Hill’’, Brenham Banner Press, March 2, 


14. Ibid., 2. 
15. Ibid., 2 
16. Ibid., 2. 
17. Ibid., 4. 
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of August Bredthauer, is the only living woman in Wash- 
ington County, Texas, at the age of one hundred years now. 
She is in good health and _ lively today. She was born in 
Germany and came to Washington County when a young 
girl. She is the only person in Washington County one 
hundred years old. 


Caroline Eberhardt Bredthauer and her two daughters, 
Dora Bredthauer and Annie Bredthauer, live in the century- 
old residence built of solid cedar cut from trees in the neigh- 
borhood, sturdy and substantial as when it was built in the 
days before the Civil War. It stands amid a grove of huge 
trees five miles north of Burton. 


The home was erected by the late Dr. W. Nunn and the 
residence was purchased by August Bredthauer sixty-three 
years ago and has been the family residence continuously 
since. The home contains much old hand-made cedar furni- 
ture, polished to a beautiful sheen.18 


— This is the century- 
old August Bredthauer home, five miles from Burton, 
where his widow, Mrs. Caroline Eberhardt Bredthauer, 
100 years old, is spending her declining years in great 
comfort with her two daughters. Photo by Kinsey. Cut 
courtesy of Houston Post. 


18. Information obtained by interview with Dora Bredthauer and Annie 
Bredthauer. 
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WASHINGTON COUNTY CENTENNARIAN—Mrs. Caroline Eber- 
hardt Bredthauer, who recently celebrated her hundredth birth- 
day, is pictured in the living room of her fine old home with two 
of her daughters, oldest and youngest members of her large fam- 
ily. Left is Miss Dora Bredthauer, 77, and right, Miss Annie Bred- 
thauer, 59. Personalized Portraits by Kinsey. 
Cut courtesy of Houston Post. 


The Mayer families were important in the Winedale 
Community. Henry and Martin Mayer were born in Ber- 
wangen, Baden, Germany. Henry was born in 1821 and Mar- 
tin in 1823. In 1846, Henry married Eva Burkhardt, and 
Martin married Juliana Burkhardt, sisters. 

In the fall of 1846, they went to Bremen harbor in Ger- 
many where they boarded a sail boat with their few belong- 
ings in wooden boxes. After eight weeks and five days of 
sailing the rough ocean, they landed at Galveston. After a 


(10) 


few days of stay, they left on a raft for Houston. At Hous- 
ton, each family was granted a league of land which was 
located in the present San Saba County. Several years later 
they sold the land at seventeen dollars a league. 

Their destination was New Braunfels, but when they ar- 
rived at Brenham by ox wagons from Houston they were 
told not to go to New Braunfels. So the Mayer families set- 
tled in Southwestern part of Washington County, now 
known as Winedale. 7 

After settling, both families lived in one log house for 
several years. They immediately went to work splitting 
logs for rails for fences. 

During the middle fifties, Burkhardt School was built of 
cedar boards in 1856, two miles south where the present 
Winedale school house stands. The school house also served 
the purpose for a church. Sprenger was the first teacher. 
Krumko was the second teacher. He also taught school in 
the Mayer School which was built four years later. 


The first cotton gin in Washington County was built by 
Henry and Martin Mayer in 1865, two miles south of Wine- 
dale. The gin was combined with a mill to grind home 
grown corn and rye. It was operated by 8 good horses or 
eight mule drawn power. The cog wheel was sixteen feet in 
diameter. The gin ginned eight bales of cotton a day, with 
night shift. In 1880 Ullrich took over. 

During the Civil War, many hardships were suffered by 
the Mayer families. There was a shortage of clothing, so 
bed sheets were used to make girl’s dresses to attend 
school.19 

There are many other prominent families that should be 
stressed more and given further investigation, but those 
listed are the ones that are mostly noted today. 

All ancestors of Henry Mayer and Martin Mayer were 
lovers of nature and fond of hunting, fishing and trapping. 


All their children were born in the vicinity of Washing- 
ton County, attended Burkhardt School and later Mayer’s 
School. 

To Henry Mayer and Katherina Burkhardt Mayer were 
born one daughter and five sons. Fritz married Miss Krauss 
and moved to Fayette County. Adam married Louise Menn. 
They spent their entire life in Washington County. George 
married Lina Menn and they spent their entire life in Wash- 
ington County. John married Johana Melchoir. They moved 
to Waller County in 1900. Lisette married Mr. Stark and 


19. Information obtained by interview with Otto Knoebel. 
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Mrs. Sophie Mayer Knebel was born on July 18, 1847. In 1856, 
she was the first starter at the Burkhardt School. In 1871, she 
married George Knebel and several years later moved to Fayette 
County. In 1891, the family returned to the La Bahia community 
and bought the Abendroth’s farm. She spent the remainder of her 
life with her son, O. M. A. Knebel. She died on July 27, 1927. 
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MAYER’S COTTON GIN 


they moved to Colorado. Jacob died at the age of twenty- 
one. 

To Martin Mayer and Juliana Burkhardt were born two 
sons and five daughters. Sophia married George Knebel. 
They spent several years in Fayette County and in 1891 
moved back to Washington County, where they spent their 
entire life. Rose married Fritz Lehmann. After spending 
Several years in Washington County, they moved to Lee 
County in 1893. 

Bertha married Emil Pietz. They spent their entire life 
in Washington County. 

Julia married Louis Stoerner. They bought a farm near 
Greenvine. At the age of 86 years, in April, 1949, she died 
on this farm. She was the youngest and last survivor of the 
Martin Mayer family. 

John G. married Louise Thiele. They moved to Waller 
County in 1900. John was known as a collector of Indian 
relics. | 

Henry married Anna Knebel. She died after a few years 
of married life. Then he married Martha Dippel. In 1906, 
they moved to Waller County, where they spent their entire 
life. | 

Lina married Emil Naegeli. They lived their entire life 


in Washington County. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Organization of Washington County 


The organization of Washington County by the Mexican 
Government did not take place until 1824, when the strug- 
gle for the independence of Mexico was ended and its nati- 
onal government was created. Texas was then a province of 
Mexico. 

But as pointed out by Gammel, by the second article of 

a decree of constituent Mexican Congress, passed on the 7th 

of May, 1824, known as the “Constituent Act’, Coahuila 

and Texas, not being sufficiently populous to form each 

a state, were united into one state, and known as the state 

of Coahuila and Texas. This decree also provided that, 
when Texas should nossess the necessary elements for that 
purpose, she could be admitted into the Mexican Union as 

a separate state. 

Thus Texas ceased to-be a separate province. It was soon 
discovered, however, that it was inconvenient and imprac- 
ticable for Texans to attend the official governmental busi- 
ness at Saltillo, the seat of government of the newly formed 
state of Coahuila and Texas. Gammel states further: 


The state did not adopt a constitution until March 2, 

1827, but its legislature or congress passed a colonization 

law on March 24, 1825, known as Decree No. 16. Prior to 

that date, on February 1, 1825, a decree of the state legis- 

lature had created a political department of Texas, with a 

political chief, whose head-quarters were at San Antonio 

de Bexar, as it was then called.2 

In 1831 the Department of Texas was subdivided into 
two divisions, to be known as the Departments of Bexar and 
Nacogdoches, respectively. 

As the population of Texas was steadily increasing, it 
was found necessary to divide the department of Texas into 
three districts. The district of Brazos, with its capital at 
San Felipe de Austin, was created out of the Bexar and 
Nacogdoches divisions by an act passed on March 18, 1834.3 


1. H. P. N. Gammel, The Laws of Texas, 1822,1897, I, 474. 
2. Ibid., 481. 
3. Ibid., 564. 
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After this district was formed, the citizens along the Braz- 
os, North of San Felipe, submitted a petition to the political 
chief at San Felipe for the creation and organization of a 
jurisdiction to be known as the “Municipality of Washing- 
ton.” The petition was as follows: 


To His Excellency, 
James B. Miller 

Your petitioners respectfully represent .. that during 
the last year they did petition the Ayu of the Jurisdiction 
of Austin to be separated from said Jurisdiction and to be 
organized and to form a new Jurisdiction to be called the 
Jurisdiction of Washington, Said Petition set forth the 
limits of the said Jurisdiciton and the place of holding 
courts, all of which was approved of and acted wpon by 
said Ayu and recommended through the proper channels 
to the Congress of the State for its action but owing to 
some cause unknown to your petitioners the application 
(documents) was not read by the Congress in time to be 
acted upon. Your petitioners being aware of the disorganized 
conditions of the Government of the State and of the dis- 
order with which it is surrounded and thereby of the un- 
certainty of its reorganization, deem it expedient to or- 
ganize the said New Jurisdiction without any further de- 
lay. Your Petitioners being also aware of the extra-ordin- 
ary powers conferred wpon your Excellency pray that you 
order an organization of said Jurisdiction immediately 
and thereby preserve order and union amongst the in- 
habitants.4 


The petition was promptly acted upon by the political 
chief of the department, James B. Miller, and on July 19, 
1835, he sent the following communication to his successor 
in office, Wyly Martin: 


I have permitted the jurisdiction of Washington to 
organize provisionally, every man in the jurisdiction has 
signed a petition requesting said organization as their ter- 
ritory is extensive, and this point too far, their petition 
passed through this Ayuntamiento to Government and was 
not acted upon by the Government last session, which 
caused great dissatisfaction, as soon as the Government 
was again organized, I intend to report them in an organ- 
ized condition and pray the Government to legalize their 


4. John C. Towner, ‘Sketch of the Development of The Judicial System 
of Texas’’. Southwestern Historical Quarterly, X, 96-98. 
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proceedings, every man has signed the petition for this 
provisional organization, no man can plead to the juris- 
diction of the Courts - - 

J. B. Miller.5 


The municipality of Washington was organized and its 
officers elected on July 18, 1835, and certified to by John 
P. Coles as follows:® 


I, John P. Coles, do hereby certify, that having com- 
pared the within list of votes, from the returns from the 
several elections, held on Saturday 18th, July, 1835, for the 
municipal officers and sheriff of the Jurisdiction of Wash- 
ington, find that 

Josa Hadley had 160 votes as Alcalde 

Jesse Grymes had 178 votes as Regidor 

Asa Mitchell had 165 votes as Regidor 

A.C. Reynolds had 116 votes as Sindico procurador 


Jno. W. Hall had 151 votes as Sheriff ...and being 
the highest number voted. The officers are duly elected. 
Washington 21, July 1835, 
Jno. P. Coles by order of 
His Hacellency 
J. B. Miller 


The Municipality of Washington came to be Washington 
County under the Constitution of the Republic of Texas, 
adopted March 17, 1836. The exact boundaries of the coun- 
ty were established by an act of Congress on December 14, 
1837, the provisions of the act are as follows: 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Republic of Texas, in Congress as- 
sembled, that all that district of country within the follow- 
ing described boundary be, and compose the county of 
Washington, (to wit:) beginning at the mouth of Caney 
Creek on the west bank of the Brazos River, thence wp 
said creek to its most northwestern source, then in a west- 
ern direction, to the southeast corner of the league of land 
granted to Harmon Hensley on Mill Creek; thence west 
on the ridge dividing the waters of Cummings Creek, and 
the waters of New Year’s Creek and Yegua Creek of the 
Brazos; thence north along said ridge with the eastern 
boundary of the Counties of Fayette and Mina (later call- 
ed Bastrop) to the Old San Antonio Road; thence east 


5. Ibid., 98. 
Gra bids, 99. 
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with said road to the Navasota River; thence down said 
river to its mouth; thence down the river Brazos to the 
place of beginning.? 


Since its creation on December 14, 1837, Washington 
County has been further decreased in size by the formation 
of new counties or by releasing of Washington County ter- 
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ritory to another county. Out of it were carved in later 
years portions of the present counties of Washington, Bur- 
leson, Brazos, Lee, Montgomery, Grimes, Milam, Walker, 
and San Jacinto.® 

An act passed, February 4, 1840, by Congress provided 
that all that part of Washington County west of the Brazos 
River and north of the Yegua be annexed to the County of 
Milam. Today this territory created by this act passed, 
February 4, 1840, is made up of Lee, Burleson, and Milam 
counties.9 


7. H. P. N. Gammel, The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897, I, 1391. 
8. Z. T. Fulmore, The History and Geography of Texas, 288. 
9. H. P. N. Gammel, The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897, II, 397. 
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In 1841 by the creation of Navasota County (now called: 
Brazos County), the Brazos River was fixed as the eastern 
boundary of Washington County.! 

The creation of Walker County in 1846 caused the Wash- 
ington Municipality to lose part of its original possession of 
_territory.™ 

In 1853, the creation of Madison County, Washington 
County lost part of its original territory by an act passed 
by Senate and House of Representatives. 

The formation of Lee County in 1874 removed from 
Washington County the northwest corner of its original ter- 
ritory which was the last change made in the boundary of 
Washington County. 

Beginning as one of the largest counties, Washington 
was thus destined to be reduced in size to one of the small- 
est counties of the state. 

During the first five years of the county history, the 
county seat was at the town of Washington. When the ter- 
ritory east of the Brazos was taken from Washington 
County, it became desirable to remove the seat of govern- 
ment to a point nearer the center of the county. The first 
removal of the county seat occurred in 1843, when Mount 
Vernon was chosen. Dissatisfaction over that location arose, 
however, and in 1843 a campaign began to be waged for the 
re-location of the seat of government. From the petitions 
submitted may be determined the cause of the desire for 
re-locating the county seat. One petition was for the re- 
location and one was against it. The petition favoring the 
re-location was as follows: 


Washington County, 1843. 

Republic of Texas 

County of Washington 

To the Honorable Chief Justice of Washington County: 


The undersigned citizens of said County, your peti- 
tioners would most respectfully represent unto your Honor, 
that the present site of said County, to-wit, Mount Vernon, 
is uncomfortable, inconvenient and not in accordance with 
the will or wishes of the citizens of said County; besides 
that, it is not computable with the interest of the County 
at large that it should remain at the present site, Mt. 
Vernon ... We would therefor petition and pray you to 
exercise the power in you vested by law, to order an elec- 


10. Ibid., 550. 

LTS -Ibid:; IIL) s759; 
12. Ibid., IV, 631. 
18. Ibid., VIII. 96. 
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tion for the removal of the site of Justice from its present 
location, to some more eligible place; and as in duty bound 
we will ever pray and ct... 14 


The petition to Congress presented by the faction fav- 
oring the continuation of the county seat at Mount Vernon 
reveals more clearly the basis for contention, as follows: 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Renublic of Texas in Congress Assembled: 

The undersigned citizens of Washington County; re- 
spectfully represent that they believe that as long as your 
Honorable Body continues to legislate on the subject of 
the seat of justice of this county, so long strife will con- 
tinuue and increase amongst her citizens; for proof of 
this they only have to refer to the past history; and as 
long as an excitement can be kept up on the subject, the 
people will fear even to build a respectable Court House 
and Jail, last at the ensuing session of your Honorable 
Congress, the disaffected and disappointed portion of the 
community will petition and obtain a new act requiring 
changes of the location; as a proof of which they refer 
your Honorable Body to the wresent attempt to change the 
Location thereof. 

Your petitioners further revresent that from actual 
measurement by comvetent Surveyors chosen for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the center of the county by the com- 
missioners appointed under an act of your Honorable 
Body have and did find the present location to be within 
three miles of the geographical center; thereof as requir- 
ed by said act, and in conformity with the petition of the 
people of Washington County to that effect; the said lo- 
cation being made about three miles from the center 
thereof and Northeast therefrom; at a high, eligible and 
healthy place with good water and tolerable timber for 
building purposes. Therefore they pray your Honorable 
Body to pass an act legalizing the Acts and doing of the 
Commissioners appointed by the County Court by Virtue 
of a law passed in 1841. And also to authorize and re- 
quiring the County Court to assess and collect a tax suf- 
ficient to erect a court house ... bound will pray.15 


An act passed, January 31, 1844, provided for fixing 
the County Seat of Justice for the County of Washington. 
The Senate and House of Representatives of the Republic 


14. Memorials and Petitions of Washington County, Original in the 
Archives of the State Library, Austin, Texas. 
15. Ibid., (not numbered). 
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of Texas assembled and fixed February 4, 1844, as the day 
for the holding of the election in the County of Washington 
for the permanent location of the County Seat of Justice 
for Washington County. The Chief Justice, immediately 
after the passage of this act, was to give public notice of 
said election in the ‘‘National Vindicator’, and issue orders 
for the holding of said election to the different precincts, 
at least ten days prior to said election. 

The Chief Justice was to receive and make public, by 
publication in the ‘‘Vindicator’’, opinions given by citizens 
of the County. The returns of the election were to be made 
to the Chief Justice within ten days, when he was to declare 
the two places receiving the highest vote. The Chief Justice 
would then proceed to order another election, after giving 
notice as in first instance, (putting in nomination the two 
places that have received the greatest number of votes), 
and the place receiving the highest number of votes be de- 
clared the County Seat of Justice; provided, such selection 
shall not be more than twelve miles from the town of Mount 
Vernon.!6 

The election was held February 4, 1844, and the settle- 
ment which then became the town of Brenham was chosen 
as the permanent seat of government of Washington Coun- 
ty. By the same act a Commission was named to lay out 
and sell lots if necessary, and superintend the carrying out 
of such propositions as may have been made in behalf of the 
selected location. As the County seat was to be located at 
the present town of Brenham, W. Gentry, E. Roddy, James 
Farquhar, A. M. Lewis, William Jackson, James Cooper and 
John Graham were to be the builders and markers of the 
location. Jesse Farrall and J. H. Hurt offered to donate a 
block of one hundred acres of farm land.as the original 
town site. The deed to the land in question was executed 
by Jesse Farral and J. H. Hurt on April 18, 1844.1” Thus was 
founded what was destined soon to become the pricipal city — 
in the county. 


16. H. P. N. Gammel, The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897, II, 959-960. 
17. Mrs. R. E Pennington, History of Washington County, 32. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Political Development of 


Washington County 


As settlements increased in adjacent country, the pro- 
moters of the town of Washington soon felt the need of an 
organized county. In the confused state of affairs, which 
prevailed at the rival Mexican capitals, Mexico City, Saltillo 
and Monllova, the State Government of Coahuila-Texas 
probably took little cognizance of the matter, but Washing- 
ton was accepted by the people as the county seat in 1837. 


The new Ayuntamiento nominated James B. Miller for 
appointment by the political chief as judge in the new 
municipality. Moses Cummings, James Hall, Shubael March, 
and S. R. Roberts were nominated as supernumeraries.! 


James B. Miller was appointed and at once called a 
meeting of all the qualified voters of Washington County to 
meet at the town of Washington for the purpose of select- 
ing a county seat and of electing the Chief Justice, Sheriff. 
County Clerk, and District Clerk. 

According to the official records, the first county of- 
ficers under the Republic of Texas of Washington County 
were John P. Cole, Chief Justice; R. Stephenson, Sheriff; 
J. P. Sheppard, Clerk of the District Court; and R. Merritt, 
Clerk of the County Court. Samuel Bonmann was appoint- 
ed to take charge of property.? 

The first officers under the State government, elected 
July 3, 1846, were Nimrod J. Chappell, Chief Justice; 
George W. Horton, Probate Judge; Dawson D. Crumpler, 
Clerk of the District Court; John Gray, Clerk of the County 
Court; and James W. McDade, Sheriff.? 

An act passed, May 15, 1838, by Senate and House of 
Representatives stated that there shall be appointed, where 
the Seat of Government is, two notaries. Also one addition- 
al notary in each county of the Representatives, shall be 


1. H. P. N. Gammel, The Laws of Texas, I, 371. 

2. Recorded in the records in the county seat of Washington County, 
Brenham, Texas. 

3. Ibid., 
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appointed by the President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of Senate. The two notaries, Horatio Chriesman and 
Asa Hoxey, were granted the right to charge thirty cents 
for every one hundred words, and fifty cents for attaching 
the official seal or certificate.’ 


In 1838, there was a need for another judicial district. 
On May 24, 1838, an act was passed by Congress stating 
that there shall be a new judicial district established to be 
called the third judicial district composed of the counties of 
Washington, Montgomery, Rokertson, Milam, Bastrop and 
Fayette. The court shall be held in the County of Washing- 
ton on the second Mondays in March and September, and 
may continue for two weeks. The District Court was to 
consist of no more and no less than twelve members and 
these members were to be active citizens of Washington 
County.® 

As time passed other county officers were named and 
given restricted powers. December 18, 1840, an act passed 
by Congress stated that the Chief Justice of the County 
Court shall have powers to grant the same remedical pro- 
cess as District Judge in all matters arising in the County 
Court. These cases would be returnable to the District 
Court.® 

January 16, 1840, the County Clerk was allowed to de- 
mand three dollars for issuing a marriage license. On Feb- 
ruary 5, 1840, the County Clerk could demand five dollars 
for issuing a marriage license. February 3, 1844, also stated 
that the County Clerks of counties for taking down answers 
to interrogatories shall be thirty cents for every one hun- 
dred words, and fifty cents for attaching the official State 
Seal. 

The organization of the County Court became necessary 
to take care of minor transactions in the county. January 
27, 1845, it was resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of Texas, in Congress that the County Court 
shall commence and hold its session hereafter in the County 
of Washington on the first Monday of every month. The 
act also provided that the County Court shall be entitled to 
one dollar for each and every marriage license issued by 
them and no more.® 

March 16, 1848, Congress stated that the County Court 
should meet in the courthouse at Brenham on the last Mon- 


H. P. N. Gammel, The Laws of Texas, I, 1480. 
Ibid., 1500. 

Ibid., 470. 

Ibid., 988. 

Ibid., II. 1079. 
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day of every month. The purpose of the county court to 
assemble is to probate will, granting letters of testamentary, 
administration and guardianship, and other transaction of 
all business growing out of or connected with the powers 
and jurisdiction of the County Court. The Chief Justice 
shall have the authority to transact business with such 
powers and jurisdictions during the time the court is not in 
session provided that the County Court of Washington 
County meets on the first Monday of every month for the 
purposes above specified.9 

February 3, 1848, an act passed by Congress stated for 
each county to have two justices of peace. The justices of 
peace could handle specific transactions, and for taking 
down answers to interrogatories could charge thirty cents 
for every one hundred words, and fifty cents for attaching 
the official seal of certificate thereto.1° 

The Legislature had virtually unrestricted power over 
the county, but on March 16, 1864, it recorded to each coun- 
ty these county officers: 


MPCCIALS OLLICEY Sie or ete County Judge 
County Attorney 
Sheriff 

PAnOTICe, Officers: ace County Tax Assessor 


County Tax Collector 
County Treasurer 


School Authorities.............-.. ...-County Superintendent 
County School Board 
Minor county officers.............. County Surveyor 


County Health Officer 
Animal Inspector 
Justice of the Peace 
Notaries Public 


Counties were to be divided into four precincts with one 
commissioner for each precinct.!! 


9. Ibid., 985. 
10. Ibid., 888. 
11. Herbert G. Jamcs, County Government in Texas, 71. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Ghost Towns and Existing Towns 
in Washington County 


Eight towns in Washington County were centers of busi- 
ness, politics, education and social culture. Today many of 
these ancient places are deserted and practically forgotten. 
Changed conditions have caused the decay and death of a 
number of towns and settements, once inhabited by people 
who were prosperous and happy.. Some of these places have 
disappeared completely from the face of the earth, and so 
long have they been numbered with the things that were, 
that it is difficult to locate them and determine when and 
where they existed. Here are some of the “Ghost Towngs’’. 


JACKSONVILLE 

Jacksonville, which took its name from Terrel Jackson, 
a wealthy planter of that settlement, was one of the oldest 
towns in Washington County, and was situated about three 
or four miles north of Chapel Hill. It is said that people of 
refinement lived there, and that there were prosperous 
merchants among them, whose business houses were well 
built. Most of the commerce was carried on by steam boats, 
which plied up and down the Brazos River. A broad and 
straight street was laid out through the main part of the 
town and this was called the avenue. Only the very oldest 
inhabitants are able to recall the days of Jacksonville’s 
ceparttcd glory—for there is not a vestige of the old town 
left. 


TURKEY CREEK 

Turkey Creek was so named by a family of Guytons in 
the 1840’s, and was one of the four candidates for the coun- 
ty seat of Washington County in 1844. Every year some- 
one plows over the place where this town was located six 
miles east of Brenham. Every year somebody gathers cot- 
ton and corn where it once flourished, and nobody remem- 
bers much about Turkey Creek.? 


1. Mrs. R. E. Pennington, History of Brenham and Washington County, 14. 
2. Ibid., 14. 
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ROCK ISLAND 

Rock Island was located on the west side of the Brazos 
River some fifteen miles south of Washington. During the 
early years of the Republic of Texas, it was the home of 
wealthy planters and other distinguished people. It was the 
home of the Rock Island Academy, “an institution at one 
time of State reputation.’’ 

The cause of the decline of Rock Island was perhaps the 
failure of the Houston and Texas Central Railroad to build 
across the river from Hempstead. One historian of Wash- 
ington County states that 


When the Houston and Texas Central Railroad wanted 

to cross the Brazos at Rock Island and build into Wash- 

ington for a bonus of $11,000.00, Washington refused, and 

this was the death of Rock Island and the death of Wash- 

ington also.4 . 

MUSTANG 

Ninety years ago, Mustang was a trading point three 
miles east of Brenham. Mustang Gray, the celebrated Texas 
Ranger, lived here and clerked in a store and the place was 
named for him. W. B. Travis, the hero of the Alamo, lived 
in Mustang and practiced law in the Alcalde’s court in the 
1830's. Its life was very short.5 


MOUNT VERNON 
Mount Vernon did not remain in existence many years 
after the county seat was established at Brenham. Just how 
large the old town was is impossible to determine, but some 
estimate of the place may be gathered from the following: 


Mount Vernon, six miles northwest of Brenham, on a 
high and beautiful prairie, the second county seat, with its 
courthouse, jail, and other public buildings, with its 
churches, schools and happy homes, have been wined from 
the face of the earth, and not one thing remains to mark 
the spot where it was located.6 — 


Mount Vernon was named by Judge John Stamp, in hon- 
or of George Washington’s home, when he laid out the town 
in 1841. A log courthouse was built, and at the suggestion 
of Judge R. E. B. Baylor, was dedicated to justice. Under a 
spreading live oak tree about one hundred yards from the 


3. Harry Haynes, “Death of Early Towns in Washington County’’, Gal- 
veston News, August 17, 1902, 13. 

4. Mrs. R. E. Pennington, History of Brenham and Washington County, 15. 

5. Ibid., 15. 

6. Harry Haynes, ‘‘Death of Early Towns in Washington County, “Gal- 
veston News, August 17, 1902, 13. 
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courthouse the learned judges often retired to deliberate 
over their verdicts. In 1844, in an election for the county 
seat between Turkey Creek, Independence, Mount Vernon 
and Brenham, Mount Vernon dropped out of the contest. 
After the removal of the county seat to Brenham, the town 
went rapidly to decay, and its beauitful site, upon a high 
hill is likely unknown to the folks who cultivate the land 
above its grave.‘ 


TIGER POINT 


Tiger Point was another town of some distinction in the 
early years. It was said to have been located “six miles 
southwest of Brenham” and was once the home of distin- 
guished statesmen, soldiers, politicians, and the center of 
much wealth and social influence.® 

The site today is just an ordinary Washington County 
farm. 


UNION HILL 


Union Hill was located about two miles northwest of the 
present town of Burton on the road between Austin and 
Houston. The old town of Union Hill had its site selected 
by a local physician, Dr. J. H. Gant, who also supplied its 
name. Near this place the Grocher Family was massacred 
by the Indians in 1838.9 It was the home of several dis- 
tinguished families, a church, and a prosperous academy,— 
Union Hill High School. The death of Union Hill was due 
to the establishment of the town of Burton when the H. & 
T. C. Railroad completed construction from Brenham and 
Austin in 1870-1871. There is now little left of the old town 
except the well from which the children of Union Hill School 
drank for many years.!9 


OLD GAY HILL 


Old Gay Hill was once a place of note. Rev. James Wes- 
ton Miller established there in 1850, an excellent school for 
girls, entitled the Live Oak Female Seminary. For many 
years it was an important seat of learning. It was a place 
of matchless natural beauty, situated upon an eminence 
dotted with live oak trees; its people were elegant, refined 
and humane as any who ever lived. All that is left is the 
old colonial home of Dr. James Weston Miller and a recent- 


7. Mrs. R. E. Pennington, History of Brenham and Washington County, 15. 

8. Harry Haynes, ‘‘Death of Early Towns in Washington County,’ Gal- 
veston News, August 17, 1902, 13. 

9. Mrs. R. E. Pennington, History of Brenham and Washington County, 15. 

10. Data concerning Union Hill was obtained from Louis Kasten of 
Burton, Texas. 
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ly erected Presbyterian Church. It was located nine miles 
northwest of Brenham. 

The prominent towns in Washington County at the pres- 
ent time are Brenham, Chapel Hill, Independence, Wash- 
ington-on-the-Brazos, and Burton. Greenvine and William 
Penn are towns of lesser importance. 


BRENHAM 


Brenham, founded in 1845, incorporated in 1866, and 
named after Dr. Richard F. Brenham, a hero of the Mier 
expedition, suffered a number of reverses during the early 
part of its existence. In 1873 a devastating fire destroyed 
a large part of the city. Reconstruction days meant quite 
a set back for Brenham. | 

But in spite of all these reverses, Brenham grew to be 
one of the most complete small cities in the State. Its main 
streets and some side streets are hard surfaced, it has sev- 
eral up-to-date hotels, two well-equipped hospitals, a public 
library, a daily paper, a cotton mill employing over a hun- 
dred people, an oil mill, a cheese factory, steam laundry, 
several wholesale houses, the largest poultry farm in the 
southwest, three strong banks, meat block factory, a well 
organized and efficient fire department, churches of prac- 
tically every denomination; a radio station; mattress fac- 
tory; broom factory; three florist; about 125 Grade A 
dairies; air port; four large lumber yards; bus station; ac- 
tive Chamber of Commerce; largest livestock Auction com- 
pany in south Texas; two parks: country club; widely re- 
cognized concert band; numerous shops of all types; has a 
good public school system and a public junior college. The 
population of Brenham has increased to about 8,000.12 


11. Mrs. R. E. Pennington, History of Brenham and Washington County, 
‘ 12. Charles F. Schmidt, “History of Washington County’’, 3. 
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Blinn College Administration Building 


Through the halls of the administration building at Blinn College, hundreds of 


students have passed on their way to positions of leadership in business and pro- 
fessional life. The college was built in 1886, 


=. 


——- 


BLINN COLLEGE 


The early history of Blinn College is closely interwoven 
in the activities of early German Methodists. This dates 
from 1846 when Heinrich Jung established the first mission 
for German immigrants in Galveston, and later spread to 
this territory. Asa matter of record, these immigrants 
found themselves in the northern conference, because they 
received the early literature from a northern conference 
publishing house. Then these immigrants had come to this 
country for freedom, and could not conceive of slavery and 
bondage. So they were here in the midst of the first slavery 
question, and it affected the German Methodists. 


In 1871, Dr. E. F. Stroeter began a school for the in- 
struction of ministers. Consequently, a committee was ap- 
pointed and in March, 1876, Brenham was selected as the 
place for a college. The conference had made no provision 
to support the school, except that the committee was auth- 
orized to spend not more than $300 for a building. The 
school was operated with the personal funds of Dr. Stroeter, 
which totaled $52.75 for the first year, and the conference 
reimbursed Dr. Stroeter for this amount. 


A new day dawned on Blinn College in December, 1886, 
when William Pfaeffle received a letter from the Reverend 
Christian Blinn, a member of the East German conference 
in New York stating that he was going to California for his 
health and would be glad to meet members of the local con- 
ference in San Antonio, which Mr. Pfaeffle did. Reverend 
Christian Blinn promised to visit some of the Texas charges 
before returning to New York. | 


The climate of California did not relieve the asthma of 
Rev. Christian Blinn. So he came back soon, and was in 
Brenham in March, 1887. He looked over the old college, 
and immediately was told of its needs. He offered to pay 
the salary of the third teacher for one year. He saw also 
that a more substantial building was needed. So after a 
conference with Mrs. Blinn, he announced that if the people 
of Brenham would donate $4,000 to the building fund, he 
would give a substantial amount. He also promised to give 
to the endowment fund and provide $100 a year to the 
college as long as he lived. In 1883, he sent Rev. C. Urbantke 
a check for $10,000 to apply on the endowment fund. In 
May, 1891, he was on his way to Brenham, and stopped over 


All information regarding Blinn College was found in Brenham Banner 
Press, March 31, 1940. 
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in Kansas City where he died. Mrs. Blinn later visited Bren- 
ham many times and added $3,000 to their gift. 

As a fitting tribute to Rev. Christian Blinn, the confer- 
ence of 1889 voted to perpetuate the memory of this gener- 
ous and unselfish man by changing the name of Immanuel 
Institute to Blinn Memorial College. Today the name has 
been shortened to Blinn College. 

In 1844, Methodism was organized in Brenham under 
the leadership of J. D. Giddings. The first school house was 
built in the grove north of town near Mayor Alex Griffins 
home. The first teacher was James Mitchell. He was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. L. P. Rucher who established an Academy. 
General John Sayles was one of the teachers. 

The Brenham Public Schools were the first in the state 
to organize under the laws authorizing cities and towns to 
vote a special tax to assume exclusive control of the public 
schools. 

The first superintendent was W. C. Rote. The teachers 
were Mrs. W. A. Lockett and Miss Mary Rial. School opened 
September, 1875. It was in 1876 that Washington County 
came into possession of her 17,500 acres of school land 
which is situated in Tom Green County. : 

Every traveler through Brenham knows the St. An- 
thony Hotel. People of Brenham have enjoyed and partici- 
pated in the hospitality. Not many know that for more than 
110 years the corner of Main and Market streets has been 
the center of Brenham hospitality. 

Before the outbreak of the Civil War the old Sunnyside 
Hotel welcomed strangers to this corner. This hotel was a 
row of log cabins. Here was the stage stop. No railroads 
were here. No paved highways led to it, but the fame of 
Sunnyside spread everywhere people congregated. 

In 1873, the name was changed to Exchange Hotel and 
a three-story brick building was erected. The old Exchange 
Hotel was operated for many years by “Uncle” George Wil- 
son, who later sold to Thomas Dwyer, grandfather of the 
present owner. 

Edna Ross Hacker bought the Exchange Hotel from 
the Dwyer estate in 1913. The name was changed to St. 
Anthony. Then in 1927 a new, modern brick building was 
erected. The new owners planned it so that other busi- 
nesses could be housed on the ground floor. 

The St. Anthony is operated at present by the Anthony 
Hotel company of which Mrs. Hacker is president. 

Some of the companies that went from Brenham and 
Washington County for service in the Civil War were 
Green’s Brigade; 5th Texas Cavalry; Company E with Hugh 
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McPhart of Brenham captain; Company F with George C. 
Campbell of Long Point captain in 5th Texas Infantry, 
Hood’s Brigade; Dr. John D. Rogers of Washington, Cap- 
tain of Dixie Blues, and J. B. Robertson of Independence 
captain of Company I. T. N. 

Colonel D. C. Giddings went with the 21st Cavalry to 
Arkansas. Captain Claudius Buster took a company to 
Galveston. Brenham furnished more than her share of 
brave soldiers, among the number were many in Terry’s 
Texas Rangers. 


This beautiful wicture is of the old Washington County 
court house which served for 54 years as the temple of 
justice for this area. The building was built in 1884 and 
in 1938, the tearing down began for a new modern build- 
ing. 
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Here is the new Washington county courthouse as it appeared after being completed. This 
picture too, was taken by Red Buehrer. 


CHAPEL HILL 


Chapel Hill has survived all its reverses and today is a 
small town with a considerable rural trade. It came into 
prominence with the establishment of Soule University, 
which was charted in 1856, and the founding of Chapel Hill 
Female College a few years earlier. This University was con- 
solidated with the Southwestern University at Georgetown 
in 1875; and the Female College was discontinued a few 
years ago. Chapel Hill was incorporated April 7, 1856, and 
John D. Wallis was elected mayor. This form of govern- 
ment, however, was abandoned within a few years.!3 One of 
the former members of Blinn College faculty, G. W. Kopp, 
taught in Chapel Hill Female College until he accepted work 
in Blinn College. 

INDEPENDENCE 


Independence deserves mention because of its historic 
importance. It was first known as Coles Settlement, honor- 
ing John P. Coles, who first settled there in 1824. It was 
given its present name by Dr. Asa Hoxie, to commemorate 
the Texas Declaration of Independence. It has been mem- 
orable for the number of distinguished people that have 
lived within its precincts and for the great educational zeal 
of its pioneer citizens. The first school was taught in 1838 
by J. D. Giddings. On February 1, 1845, the charter for 
Baylor University, named for R. E. B. Baylor, was granted 
by the Congress of the Republic of Texas and this famous 
educational institution was located at Independence. These 
two schools became very famous; and it was a sad day in 
1886 for Washington County, when lack of railroad facil- 
ities caused their removal to Waco and Belton. Independ- 
ence was incorporated August 1, 1859, and T. T. Clay was 
elected mayor. The city government was of short duration."4 
Today it is nothing but a village with few families of the old 
settlers remaining there. 


WASHINGTON-ON-THE-BRAZOS 
Washington-on-the-Brazos was the most important cen- 
ter of population in Washington County for at least fifty 
years. It was first located and laid off by Captain Jack 
Hall. In 1833, during the winter, John W. Kennedy built 
the first house in the place.4 Being at the junction of two 
rivers, it soon became the center of an extensive river traf- 


13. Mrs. R. E. Pennington, History of Brenham and Washington County, 
14. Fbid., 15. 
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The old Coles home in Independence, built in 1834, is one of the 
oldest in Texas. (Reproduced from the DALLAS MORNING 
NEWS, November 14, 1937). 
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McCrocklin’s Home found in Independence. (Reproduced from 
the DALLAS MORNING NEWS, November 14, 19387). 
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Blue’s Home, built by Austin’s Colonists, is located five hun- 
dred yards north-east of Baylor University. . The lower story is 
made of rock acquired from a hill one hundred yards west of the 
home, an@. the top story is framework. The rock wall is eighteen 
inches thick. The inside is a mud mortar plastic finish which is 
smooth like marble. The rooms are twenty by twenty. The top 
story was removed in August, 1949, but the original wall still 
stands. James Harvey Blue lived in the home for sixty-eight years. 
Today the home is owned by his daughter, and his son-in-law, Mr. 


and Mrs. T. P. Weller. 15791 


“Vine Dell”, a place located one hundred yards west of the 
Blue’s home, was a spring-fed creek on which was a projecting 
rock. It projected about twelve feet in length, seven feet wide 
and twelve inches thick. It was known as “Lovers Rock.’ The 
rock was covered with initials of students who attended the Uni- 
versity of Baylor at Indevendence. No sian of the rock is left now 
due to water. 


15. This informaticn obtained by an interview with F. S. Blue. 
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fic. About a dozen steamboats loaded and unloaded freight 
at her wharves. Washington was an important center of 
the Republic of Texas during its entire period of existence. 
It was here that the General Consultation met on October 
15, 1835, and the first county seat of Washington County, 
and it was twice the capitol of the Republic of Texas. As 
such it attracted many of the leading and influential people 
of Texas to live within its borders. 

But several events in the early history of the tewn re- 
sulted in checking her growth and finally in bringing on her 
deterioration. The citizens of Washington made the mistake 
of refusing the Houston and Texas Central Railroad Com- 
pany to build through their town. Being thus left off the 
railroad, Washington, once the leading city of the Republic, 
soon had run its course and began to dwindle down to a 
mere village with a population of about a hundred. Today 
the place is important only because of its past history and 
here is located Washington Park, which is rapidly becoming 
one of the leading parks in the State of Texas.’ 


A worn rail fence found four and a half miles north-west of Bur- 
ton on the farm of Mrs. Selma Dallmever. The fence was built in 
1870’s. ?uch of it has been revlaced by barb wire. 


BURTON 
Burton, on the Southern Pacific Railroad and in the 
western part of the county, enjoys a rather large local 
trade. Among the smaller towns of Washington County, it 


s 16. Mrs. R. E. Pennington, History of Brenham and Washington County, 
ee 
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shows more signs of progress than any of the rest. In re- 
cent years it has added a well organized consolidated rural 
high school and a small modern hospital. It has four 
churches of different denominations. The population has 
practically reached 800. 


REHBERG SETTLEMENT 

The Rehburg settlement began in 1847 when German 
immigrants camc and settled in the ccmmunity. 

In the community is the St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church that was organized in 1870 under Pastor F. Ernest. 
The present church building was erected in 1892. In 1920, 
the congregation eclebrated its golden anniversary, and in 
1945, its diamond anniversary. Modern buildings have been 
built. Reverend A. R. Wolber is the pastor. At present the 
congregation has over 350 members. 


ZIONSVILLE 

Zionsville is a community Iccated in the northwestern 
part of the county. Farming, dairying and stock raising 
are the chief occupations of the people. There, too, is found 
a strong church, known as Zionsville Lutheran Church. It 
was cstablished under the leadership of the Reverend Wm. 
Pfennig in 1870. The church is a large frame building, with 
an annex even larger than the church. The church has stain- 
ed glass windows. There is also a modern parsonage, as 
Well as a large educational building, on the grounds. The 
Reverend Richard J. Weber is the pastor. 


PRAIRIE HILL 


The Prairie Hill community consists of substantial farm- 
ers and stockmen who settled there in the 1870’s. An an- 
nual social event held in the community every year on East- 
er Monday is the “Kinderfest” or children’s festival. 

One of the strong binding forces in the community is the 
St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church which was organ- 
ized in 1876. It was organized under the leadership of 
Pastor C. C. Rudi. In 1912 the church and parsonage were 
destroyed by fire, but the present buildings were erected 
the same year. The Reverend P. Gogolin has served as pas- 
tor for twenty-five years. 


WILLIAM PENN 


William Penn is a rich black land farming community 
in the northern part of the county. It was settled by Ger- 
man immigrants before the outbreak of the Civil War. The 
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community today has several stores, a cotton gin, and a 
good school. The Bethlehem Evangelical Lutheran Church 
is located in William Penn. The church was organized in 
1860 under Pastor A. Grief. The present church building 
was erected in 1893. The congregation consists of 300 
communicants. The present pastor is the Reverend C. J. 
Appel. 


WESLEY 

Wesley is a small settlement located on the border line 
between Austin and Washington Counties. One of its earlier 
settlers was a large Czech colony that settled there in the 
1850’s. One of the oldest families whose descendants are 
still living there is the Joseph W. Jecek family that settled 
there about 1858. 

The Czechs in the community belong to the church of 
the Moravian Brethren, which began in 1467, when the fol- 
lowers of Peter of Chelezicky, a contemporary of John Huss, 
formed themselves into a community. 


The Moravian Church at Wesley was organized in 1864. 
The present church building was built in 1866. All its sills 
and rafters are hand-cut. The interior of the church was 
hand-painted by the Reverend Bohuslau Laciak, a former 
pastor. The Reverend Joseph Opocensky was the first 
pastor of the congregation. In 1939, the congregation cele- 
brated its seventy-fifth anniversary. 

Today Wesley is a community of two stores, a cotton 
gin, a gristmill, and a modern cafe. 


GREENVINE 


Greenvine is a settlement settled by German farmers and 
stockmen. In the early beginning, the settlement had con- 
siderable trouble with professional horse thieves, who would 
gather the horses in the neighborhood and drive them to 
nearby towns to sell. After a number of arrests, this evil 
was finally stopped. 

Greenvine developed into a prosperous community with 
two blacksmith shops, a cotton gin, four stores, including a 
nickel store in this section of the state. As better roads 
were constructed, people began to trade in larger trading 
centers. Today there is only one store and a cotton gin. 

The community has two churches. The German Baptist 
Church was organized with the Reverend Sidow as pastor 
in 1879. A few years later a Lutheran Church was organ- 
ized. The present pastor of the church is the Reverend E. 
C. Poehlmann. 
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BERLIN SETTLEMENT 


The Berlin community is a settlement three miles west 
of Brenham. The Evangelical Lutheran Ebenezer Church 
located in the heart of the Berlin community was organized 
on July 1, 1855. It is the oldest Lutheran church in the 
county. The Reverend J. Ebinger was its first pastor. The 
church board consisted of W. Kiel, Frank Spreen, F. Ehlert, 
and W. Bohne. Eleven acres of land were donated by Louis 
Lehmann, Sr., for a church site and cemetery. The first 
church was a log building, erected at a cost of three-hundred 
dollars, and it served as a church, parsonage and school. 
During the time that the Reverend Weidli was pastor, a 
frame building was erected. In 1930, the congregation cele- 
brated its seventy-fifth anniversary. 

Later part of ’49, the congregation under their pastor, 
Reverend Fritz O. Winckelmann began the building of a 
modern frame building on the same site. 


LONG POINT 


Long Point, today a very small village, is located in the 
northern part of the county. In this community lived one 
of the state’s great scientists, a botanist, Dr. Gideon Lince- 
cum. Dr. Lincecum died at Long Point, November 28, 1873. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Social Life In Washington County 


The early colonists of Washington County had little op- 
portunity for amusement and entertainment. Fourth of July 
celebrations, elections, and similar occasions were welcome 
diversions. Sometimes when the people would get together 
for a barbecue, they would finish the occasion with a dance 
which lasted until morning. More often an election or the 
celebration of a holiday furnished the occasion for a barbe- 
cue and a ball. 

In the later fifties and early sixties, the people continued 
to enjoy horse races, dances, horseback riding, barbecues, 
and local meetings. In those days when a barbecue was 
suggested, no one thought of giving aid to defray expenses. 
Fat yearlings, goats, and sheep were delivered at the pit 
and the ladies furnished a menu that included every delica- 
cy the county offered. 

The residents of Washington County often traveled long 
distances for their pleasures. The young people danced and 
the older people reminisced. These affairs were typical until 
the 1920’s. Social life of the people soon included out-door 
sports, fairs, plays, and box-suppers in addition to dances. 

Shooting matches were one of the favorite amusements 
of the early settlers. The men took much pride in their 
marksmanship and to make the best shot was considered a 
great achievement. The choice of the quarters of a beef 
was usually the first prize offered. Naturally a fifth prize 
went to the poorest marksman and it was the hide and tal- 
low of the animal. The lead was very valuable and it was 
always carefully dug out of the tree?. 


Circus Day in Washington County was one of recreation 
and excitement in the sixties and seventies, according to 
Louis Kasten. The circus with all its animals and painted 
vehicles of that time was transported overland by wagon. 
The circus was of sufficient excitement to afford topics of 
conversation for days prior to its arrival and weeks after its 
departure. Brenham was regarded by traveling shows as a 


1. Mattie Jackson, The Rising and Setting of the Lone Star Republic, 71. 
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favorable location. It took nothing more than a wagon, the 
flare of a torch and a “black-faced” white man with a banjo 
to draw a large crowd.? 

Weddings in the early days of the county, as now, were 
important events, and people from miles around were in- 
vited. Several weeks in advance of the wedding, the engage- 
ment was announced. The exact date was determined by the 
arrival of the preachers, the growing of the moon for bet- 
ter luck, but Wednesday was regarded as the best day of 
the week on which to wed. A general invitation was sent 
out by word of mouth. On the appointed day, the guests 
began arriving hours before the time of the ceremony, 
which usually occurred in the late afternoon. The wedding 
usually took place on the front porch of the home of the 
bride’s parents for the crowd could not be assembled within 
the house. The ceremony was usually followed by a wed- 
ding supper consisting of barbecued mutton, veal, and pork, 
with other good foods filling long tables which were kept 
spread throughout the night for the guests. 


Dancing was an important feature of the program. It } 
was had to the tunes made by a fiddle, or a clevis and a pin. 
Many times Negroes furnished the music. Some guests were 
not provided with shoes, and moccasins were not adapted 
to the kind of dancing floor, and, moreover, they could not 
make enough noise. Their fortunate brethren were not at 
all selfish, so as they had danced a turn, they then gener- 
ously exchanged shoes. The dancers literally kicked every 
splinter off the floor before morning.’ 

A few nights after the wedding, a charivari was given 
the newly married couple after they started house-keeping. 
The affair was planned with the utmost secrecy. On the 
night selected, the friends would gather at some designated 
place. Each person carried a tin pan, cow bell, a plowshare, 
or something to make noise. The party would move quietly 
up to the house and after they had surrounded it, bedlam 
would turn loose. The couple would open their home for an 
informal party. 

Dances also took place on the most popular holidays 
in the home of the most prosperous farmers. People travel- 
ed long distance on horse back, in buggies, and wagons. It 
was necessary for the guests to arrive early, in order to get 
the horses watered and fed, and eat supper. After supper, 
the house was cleared of furniture with the exception of 


2. Interview, Louis Kasten, Burton, Texas, July 23, 1948. 
3. ‘‘Reminiscences’’, Mrs. Dilue Harris, Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
IV, (October, 1900), 104. 
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seats around the walls. The fiddlers spent some time tuning 
up. When all was ready, the caller took his place and sum- 
moned the guests to prepare for the first set. The floor was 
occupied by four or five sets of cotillions, quadrilles, rells, 
or other popular dances. Every face would glow with happy 
excitement of the dance which continued until daybreak. 

Eventually the popular dances were generally supplant- 
ed by parties. These were strictly community affairs held 
in private homes. Practically everyone was invited. Early 
in the evening the crowd gathered. The front room was fill- 
ed only with chairs, boxes, benches, and trunks, on which 
the guests sat. A conversation pertaining to home life serv- 
ed most of the entertainment. Occasionally, a candy-break- 
ing, a candy-pulling, or an ice cream supper was substituted. 

There were also special features which were peculiar to 
the rural districts. The farmer and his wife turned the 
extraordinary activities of the farm an occasion for social 
gatherings and festivities. The neighbors were invited to 
contribute their strength and skill toward finishing the 
special work to be done and afterwards to share in sport 
and feasting. When the farmer had a piece of ground to 
be cleared, fenced, and made ready for cultivation, he would 
invite all of his friends and neighbors. Armed with saws, 
axes, and plows, they would assemble at the appointed time 
and set to work. Meanwhile a great feast was prepared at 
the house by the ladies. The day’s activities usually closed 
with supper followed by a dance. 

This work might be varied for different occasions, as 
rail splitting, house raising, and cotton chopping; but the 
general character of the gathering was pretty much the 
same. The quilting bee was also a favorite social event. A 
housewife would piece several quilts from the scraps of 
goods left over from her year’s sewing, card the cotton, 
prowse the linings, get out the quilting frames, prepare a 
big dinner, and invite the neighbor women in to help with 
the quilting. The prospects of a good dinner and the oppor- 
tunity to visit and gossip all day had a powerful appeal. 
The men gathered out-of-doors, to smoke and chew tobacco, 
or discuss crops and politics.4 

Another form of diversion was the “Protracted Meet- 
ings.’”’ When it was announced that religious service was 
to begin, everything was called off, and everyone went to 
church. Children went to Sunday School in the family car- 
riage with a coachman and a colored boy would go along, 


4. Interview, Mrs. Oscar Dietrich, Burton, Texas, July 24, 1948. 
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provided with a silver cup in which to carry water to the 
children, whenever they became thirsty. Young men and 
women went to church together, but sat in separate sec- 
tions. Only married couples were permitted to sit together. 
The women would enter the church before starting time, 
and the men would remain on the outside and carry on a 
conversation. Usually the hand-shake was customary at all 
times. Rev. C. Urbantke states in his autobiography of 
preaching experience in the Methodist Church in Brenham 
where late-comers would not dispense with the customary 
hand-shake. They started with the preacher and then they 
followed row upon row until they had greeted everyone. The 
best thing he could do was to wait until they had finished 
shaking hands. After Church services, greetings were 
given again.° } 

The celebration of Christmas with a public tree on 
Christmas Eve became a custom in the county during the 
seventies. Committees entrusted with arranging this im- 
portant event were appointed long’ in advance. Gifts and 
decorations were carried to the Church, ready to be hung 
by the tree decorating committee. Christmas speeches and 
Christmas carols provided the evening entertainment and 
later the gifts were handed out. 

Children and adults, when names were called, all march- 
ed down the aisles and back again bearing gifts. Usually 
each home had a Christmas Tree where Christmas Eve 
celebration continued. The tree decorations consisted of 
‘“homemade’”’ decorations like cookies, and apples and or- 
anges. 

Sunday afternoon visits are still made regularly in Wash- 
ington County today, where men sit in a separate room 
discussing agriculture and political problems. A few glasses 
of beer may be served as a means of enjoyment. Card and 
domino games will be enjoyed by all. The ladies will sit in 
a separate room discussing home problems. The lady of the 
house will greet her visitors with an evening lunch consist- 
ing of a cup of coffee, cakes, cookies, pies, and sandwiches. 
An offer to pay for such hospitality was the quickest way to 
provoke a fight.® | 

Thus life in Washington County was often gay, but 
along with the many pleasures there were also sorrows. 

In the event of sickness neighbors immediately went to 
help. This usually meant preparing soup, milk, fruit juice, 


5. Rev. C. Urbantke. My Autobiography. 61-62. 
6. John Washington Wallis, Sixty Years on the Brazos, 14. 
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or brandy for the sick individual, or to sit up and nurse the 
patient. In case of death the family’s closest friend remain- 
ed to comfort, console, and make funeral preparations. Their 
friends tried to comfort the needy in very possible manner. 
This custom still prevails in Washington County today. 
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CHAPTER. VII. 


Economic Development of 


Washington County 


The coming of the Anglo-American evidenced that agri- 
culture would become an important industry. When Moses 
Austin made his application to the Spanish government at 
San Antonio, he asked to establish an agriculture colony in 
Texas. The most productive soils in Texas are found in 
Washington County which have helped agriculture develop- 
ment. 

Austin’s colonists had several disappointments after 
settling in Washington County. There was a scarcity of seed 
corn, and many of the colonists had to go to Natchitoches 
for a supply of seed corn. The corn was important because 
of the comparative ease it was produced and prepar- 
ed for eating. The Indians have given the food values, but 
much was discovered by white man. 

The settlers were entirely without agricultural imple- 
ments because the “Lively” failed to arrive. The first crop 
planted in Washington County was corn and it was cultivat- 
ed in the most primitive fashion. The colonists used sticks 
and bones for implements, planted their corn in hills, and 
fertilized it with fish. The corn provided food to supplement 
foods they obtained from the forest. As years passed, the 
amount of corn planted increased and the implements be- 
came better. 

The Indians showed the white men how to grow many 
vegetables. Some of these were varieties of beans, melons, 
potatoes and calabashes. 

\ Cotton was planted several years later. Cotton was first 
planted as a commercial crop by Jared E. Groce, who is re- 
cognized as the father of agriculture. He not only establish- 
ed the first plantation on which cotton was cultivated by 
slaves, but in 1825, he erected on the banks of the Brazos 
the first gin in Texas.2 From this time on, the number of 


1. ‘‘Moses Austin Planned Texas Colonization, Son Stephen Carried it Out,’ 
Houston Chronicle, April 19, 1 41. 
2. Louis W. Wortham, A History of Texas, V, 118. 
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gins and the acreage of cotton increased from year to year 
as improvements were made in agricultural implements and 
the cotton gin. Ten years after the arrival of the Anglo- 
Americans, cotton had assumed first place among Wash- 
ington County crops, and corn began to rank second. 

The German migration after 1840 had great influence 
on agriculture. Family-sized farms superceded many of the 
former large holdings, and the number of farms grew from 
1,892 in 1890, to 4,359 in 1900.° 

The German settlers did all the work, raising vegetables 
and fruits, gathering their crops, and caring for their live- 
stock. 

As the years passed the government saw a need for 
establishing an agency to improve the agriculture soils and 
increase the prices of the farm products to prevent the de- 
pression. This resulted in the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration (AAA) which made provisions to improve the 
soils and decreased the farm products by a great percent- 
age. 
The low prices of cotton prevailing during the last few 
years has caused farmers to turn their attention to other 
sources of income. The natural grass lands of this prairie 
country are especially adapted to dairying. The raising of 
pure-bred cattle is being encouraged and is an active cam- 
paign. Today it has turned more to dairying, because of 
the great demand for milk. Washington County today has 
close to a hundred ‘Grade A’’ dairies. 

Transportation facilities improved the cotton industry. 
The first cotton was exported to Mexico in 1830 on the 
backs of mules. In 1831, Edwin Waller used a schooner to 
ship cotton to New Orleans.4 This means of transportation 
had made cotton the “King” crop in Washington County. 

Most of the early transportation was by water. The 
Brazos River was the one that mostly served Washington 
County. The Colorado River was of some benefit to the 
people of Washington County because it was used by Aus- 
tin’s Colonists to enter Washington County. Water naviga- 
tion was slow and crude, but it rendered great service to 
the people of Washington County and helped to develop the 
shipping centers in the South. 

The first steamboat, the ‘‘Mustang,”’ in 1842, proved 
that the Brazos was navigable as far as Port Sullivan.® This 
made Washington, Texas, a principal market town of the 


8. T. C. Richardson, East Texas, Its History and Its Makers, III, 1315. 
4. Louis W. Wortham, A History of Texas, V, 120. 
5. Dr. John Washington Wallis, Sixty Years on the Brazos, 86. 
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county. This encouraged the citizens of Washington 
to employ Mr. Y. M. H. Butler of Galveston to go to 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to have two steam boats built 
of light draught to make regular trips up the Brazos. The 
two boats were named “Brazos” and ‘“Washington.”® They 
made only two trips each, because they became so _ heavily 
encumbered with debt that they had to be sold, and were 
put into the trade of the lower Brazos. 

The usual method of travel for the people was by horse- 
back. The vehicles that the people possessed were of the 
crudest type. Oxcarts were used for hauling heavy things. 
Buggies were used for lighter-travel by the well-to-do settl- 
ers. Probably the greatest hazard to travel was the lack of 
bridges. Accidents were frequent because the ferries were 
not kept in shape. It was difficult to get to the ferry to 
cross and sometimes the teams and oxen were often preci- 
pitated into the river. Some streams were crossed by swim- 
ming the horses over and towing the baggage across on a 
raft of logs.’ 

The mail routes from Washington, Texas, were operated 
by private conveyance. Some man would volunteer and 
neighbors paying his expense would go to Houston to get the 
mail. This was the nearest postoffice in 1822.8 The rider 
used a mule if the roads were muddy, and a Spanish pony 
whenever the roads were dry with his blanket, rawhide 
rope, coffee pot, vallet, and a pair of saddle bags. It would 
take about three or four days to make this trip.° 

The mail routes that passed through Washington Coun- 
ty were under contract. These firms did all they could to 
facilitate mail, even outside of their contract. Some of the 
mail was carried by horse and some by stage coach. The 
“horse mails” went weekly from Brenham to Georgetown, 
via Lexington, semi-weekly from Brenham to Waco, via 
Caldwell and Cameron; and semi-weekly from Brenham to 
San Felipe, via Bellville.1° 

The center of all these stage route was San Antonio. 
Two longer stage routes were of service to Washington 
County. One route passed through La Grange, Austin, 
Brenham, Alleyton and San Antonio. Another one passed 
through Navasota, Brenham, San Antonio, and continued 
to El Paso." 


6. Ibid., 87. 

7. Adele B. Looscan, “Elizabeth Bullock Hauling A Texas Pioneer” 
Quarterly, XI, 95. 

S: Dr. John Washington Wallis, Sixty Years on the Brazos, 15. 

. Ibid. 16. 

10. Texas Almanac, (1867), 277 

11, Ibid., 274. 
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The ‘“‘four-horse stage” coach would go tri-weekly from 
Austin to Brenham, via Bastrop and La Grange, and the 
“two-horse stage’ would go tri-weekly from Brenham to 
Navasota, via Independence and Washington.” 

Two traveling routes during the 1840’s went from Wash- 
ington to Houston, and from Washington to La Grange. 
There was a first and second route from Washington to La 
Grange. Here is the route they followed: 


FROM WASHINGTON TO HOUSTON 


Washington to Stephenson’s farm . . 19 miles 
Stephenson’s farm to Hamblin’s farm . 22 miles 
Hamblin’s to Tucham’s farm . . . . 15 miles 
Tucham’s ‘to. HOUStOn we oe ee, see LS 
Total sth wclkcl alee Lik holes SAL UPd OTOL Oca 


WASHINGTON TO LA GRANGE 
(First Route) 


Washington to Independence . . . . 14 miles 
Independence to Mount Vernon . . 16 miles 
Mount Vernon to the round-top house 13 miles 
Round-top-house to La Grange. . . 16 miles 
| Total’. . 59 miles 

(Second Route) 
Washington to Jacksonville . . . . 12 miles 
Jacksonville to Brenham .. . . . 10 miles 
Brenham to Industry . sens esteem Les 
Industry. to; La Granvey is va LOomiles 
Totals 2s, 4c). Oonmlesss 


In 1860, there was another stage route from Hempstead 
to Austin every day. It. would go by the way of Chapel Hill, 
Brenham, La Grange, and Bastrop. It would take twenty- 
six hours for it to travel over that distance.1® 

The need for better roads and highways was brought 
about by the invention of the automobile. The planning 
and engineering credit should be given to the buffalo. The 


12. Ibid., 278. 

13. Carl, Prince of Solms, Braunfels, Texas, 1844-1845, 79. 
14. Ibid., 

15. Ibib., ” 86. 

16. Texas Almanac, 1859), 211. 
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BRENHAW’S FIRST AUTOMOBILE 


No Brenham historical edition is ever complete without this pic- 
ture of the first automobile that came to this county. It is still 
intact at the Stone estate. 


Indians used the roads first. With an interview with John 
Dixon, it was learned that Washington County built the 
first concrete highway in the State of Texas. The highway 
was built in 1920 to 1921 from the Fayette County line 
through Burton, through Brenham, and through Chapel 
Hill to the Brazos River. The bridge was not built, because 
the ferry provided the means of crossing the river. The 
Smith Brothers were the contractors. The sand and gravel 
were sent from Smithville. The cost of the road to the 
County was $1,000,000, and the land was given by the peo- 
ple. Some of the hands with a truck made $19 a day and 
the average workhand received about $5 a day. 

The productive agriculture lands developed the building 
of railroads. The Washington County railroad, part of the 
Houston and Texas Central, was charted, February 2, 
1956.17 J. J. Giddings was the surveyor of the road and he 
was the first president of the Washington County Railroad 
Company. Its original design was that of an entirely local 


17. Texas Almanac, (1868), 131. 
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institution whose object was to connect Washington County 
with other counties. The war did not interfere because of 
their interest. This road was built from Hempstead to Bren- 
ham, a length of twenty-five miles. The receipts were re- 
duced during the war and had to seek relief from other 
sources. 

Colonel J. M. Sledge was the chief officer and the owner 
of three-fifths of the stock. The road was completed in 
1860.18 

The successful construction of the Washington County 
railroad suggested the idea of a continuance of the line 
from Brenham to Austin; and January 30, 1860, the legis- 
lature chartered a company to be called the “Air Line” 
route.!® Colonel J. M. Sledge was elected president. It was 
through the energy and perseverance of that gentleman 
that the Washington County railroad was urged to such 
prompt completion, and the public have an assurance from 
this, as well as from the high importance of the undertak- 
ing itself, that the enterprise would be completed within a 
reasonable time. The length of the line is eighty miles, and 
it penetrated the remainder of Washington County and 
passess through Bastrop and Travis, opening new territory 
to the railroad extension of the state. This has helped to 
make Washington County more important. 


Fencing was a problem in Washington County before 
the invention of barbed wire. Where timber was plentiful, 
the fences were made of rails. The rails were cut about ten 
feet long’, but a panel reached only seven or eight feet owing 
to interlocking and to the zigzag pattern. The fence occu- 
pied a great deal of ground and required much work on the 
part of the hoe hands to keep the corners clean. Another 
fault of the worm fence was that the top rails were pushed 
off by stock. This was finally remedied by setting up across 
the interlocking corners two rails which serve to hold the 
other rails in place. This was known as the stake-and-rider 
fence. The fence was finally made straight by setting posts 
upright and in pairs, tying each pair together at the top, 
and placing the rails end to end. This was called a panel 
Many times a single post was used and the rails tied or fas- 
tended somehow to the post.?? 

After these settlers reached the prairie lands in Wash- 
ington County, there was nothing with which to fence the 
lands. The result was that the fields were opened where 


LS Api ptlslee 19 Dias toa: 
20. Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains, 281. 
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rails could not be procured. For that reason the prairie 
lands are settled last. The problem really arose when the 
cattle men came, people wanted more authority to their 
fields, and raise better breeds of cattle. The only way this 
could be accomplished was by fencing. 

Fencing was always an expensive process, (after con- 
sidering the value of the rails), but people had to bear 
with it. Smaller the farms, the greater was the cost per 
acre. 

Finally the people received notice of inclosing their 
farms by closely cropped hedges. The favorite hedge plant 
was the osage orange, commonly known as the bois d’arc, 
from the fact that the Indians made their bows from. it. 
The osage orange is a native to the black prairie region. It 
is not killed by the cold weather. Some of the osage orange 
seeds and plants were exported to the northern states. The 
price of osage orange seed rose to five dollars a pound.?! 

Many people commented here that the osage orange of- 
fered the best hedge, cost about fifty cents a rod, and that 
within four years after planting, the farmer would have a 
fence “pig tight, horse high and bull high.’’22 

The hedge still was not satisfactory, finaily Joseph F. 
Gidden, Jacob Haish, Charles F. Washburn and Isaac L. 
EKilwood invented the barbed wire which solved the fence- 
building problem. The invention of barbed wire satisfied 
the people because the farmers and cattlemen could fence 
any amount of land with very little expense. The barbed 
wire revolutionized the land values and opened up to the 
homesteader the fertile prairie lands. It made it possible 
for the farmer to stake his land where he desired. 


21. Galveston News, November 28, 1877. 
22. Galveston News, February 6, 1872. 
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This hedge fence of osage orange is found two miles 
south-west of Burton. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Monuments In Washington County 
Commemorating The Centennary 


Of Texas Independence 


Visitors to Washington County are impressed by the 
rich historic background of the area, evidenced by markers 
and monuments identifying the places of greatest interest. 
The county is indeed proud of its history. 

The Commission of Control for Texas Centennial Cele- 
bration, which provided for preserving and erecting these 
monuments and markers, was created by an act of the 
Forty-fourth Legislature in regular session approved May 
8, 1935, entitled “Appropriation for Celebration of Texas 
Centennial,” to terminate, in the Attorney General’s opin- 
ion, on May 8, 1937. Because the federal government made 
appropriations to the Commission to aid the state in con- 
structing memorials and because many of the projects were 
still in the process of construction, the Forty-fifth Legisla- 
ture in regular session on May 14, 1937, extended the life 
of the Commission to December 31, 1938.1 

The act, Appropriation for Celebration of Texas Cen- 
tennial, provided for a Commission consisting of nine mem- 
bers to serve without compensation, among whom were the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and the Lieutenant 
Governor, who was to serve as Chairman. Governor Allred, 
appointed Karl Hoblitzelle, former Governor Pat M. Neff, 
and John Boyle, and upon Boyle’s resignation, Wallace Per- 
ry; Lieutenant Governor Walter F. Woodul appointed 
Joseph V. Vandenberge and James A. Elkins; and Speaker 
Coke R. Stevenson appointed General John A. Hulen and 
John K. Beretta. General Henry Kutchings was elected sec- 
retary. Mrs. Olivia A. Smith was appointed assistant sec- 
retary, upon the Commission’s request to the State Attor- 
ney General for an assistant from his staff.” 

The duties of the Commission were to approve in writing 


1. Harold Schoen, (Compiler), Monuments Commemorating the Century of 
iy Pap art ene by the Commission of Control. 9. 
. Ibid., 9. 
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all plans for celebrations provided in the act and allocate 
the necessary amount of money to carry out the celebra- 
tions. 

In the records of the Commission, the term celebration 
means the placing of suitable markers, memorials or build- 
ings at places where historic events occurred; restoring of 
old forts, Indian villages, and old structures connected with 
history of Texas; placing of monuments to early patriots of 
Texas; purchasing of land for an approved celebration; 
staging of pageants; and giving recognition to the basic in- 
dustries and their historical significance in the growth of 
Texas.° 

Part of the financial problem was solved by the legisla- 
ture appropriating $25,000.00 for promoting this celebra- 
tion in an act of the second called session of the Forty-third 
Legislature which was approved March 16, 1934. In 1934, 
$3,000,000.00 was appropriated out of the General Revenue 
Fund of Texas. $225,000.00 of this amount was allocated 
to the Board of Regents of the University of Texas for the 
gathering of materials for exhibits and for furnishing and 
equipping the museum. $2,775,000.00 was allocated to the 
Commission. Many additional aids were also given by pub- 
lic corporations, private organizations, and individual con- 
tributions. 

Approximately $45,000.00 was spent for monuments and 
markers in Washington County by the Commission. 

Old Washington-on-the-Brazos is the cradle of Texas 
liberty. Here the fifty-seven delegates elected by the va- 
rious scattered settlements met in convention to consider 
the problems confronting the colonists. War broke out with 
the Mexican government, and the Texans were without 
support from a stable government. The odds against a suc- 
cessful bid for freedom were indeed great. 

The convention met in a small building used by Noah 
Byars as a metal working shop. The original building has 
long since disappeared, but its location was known as a 
simple monument that had been erected by the children of 
Washington County in 1899 to mark the exact spot where 
the convention adopted the Declaration of Independence on 
' March 2, 1836.® 

As one of the Centennial projects, “Barrington,” the 
last white-house of the Republic of Texas, built by Anson 


3. Ibid., 9. 
4. Ibid., 29. 
MEA ee cadens County’’, LCRA News by LCRA Board of Directors, July, 
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This monument was erected by the children of Washington County 
in 1899 to mark the spot of the convention that adonted the De- 
claration of Independence on March 2, 1836. Found in Washington 
State Park, Washington, Texas. 


Jones, last president of the Republic, was purchased by the 
Commission. The house was repaired after moving it in 1936 
from its original location, four miles from Washington, to 
Washington State Park, though unfortunately not restored 
to its former state. The separate kitchen connected by a 
covered porch on the north-east corner of the home is now 
missing, as is the latticed cistern room which was located 
in the L formed by the kitchen wing, a plan so commonly 
found in homes of that era. Also missing is the third fire- 
place and low chimney, in the front south-west bedroom. 
The name “Barrington” was selected by Anson Jones 
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The original “Old Barrington,” the last “White House of the 
Republic of Texas,’ home of President Anson Jones. Smoke house 
located to right of home and Paradise trees on left. Picture was 
taken in 1892. This picture was received by courtesy of Mrs. Bessie 
T. Hughes. 


to commemorate his birthplace, Great Barrington, Mass. 
After the annexation of Texas to the U. S. in 1846, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones continued to make their home at the ‘plantation 
at Washingtcn-on-the-Brazos’ for several years while An- 
son Jones sought new political connections. In 1856 he sat 
in Austin while votes were counted, expecting to be elected 
to the U. S. Senate. He did not receive a single vote. Day 
by day this “most misunderstood, most enigmatic man in 
early Texas history,” Herbert Gambrell wrote, became more 
despondent. Finally he sold his home, and moved to Hous- 
ton where he determined to begin life anew, as a physician 
in Galveston. Aftcr making the decision he brooded long in- 
to the night, reliving his past 25 years. The next morning, 
January 5, 1858, he was found dead with a self-inflicted 
bullet through the head. 

‘Old Barrington,’ as the place was then known, was sold 
to Lieut. J. P. Flewellen of Macon, Georgia, a West Point 
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“BARRINGTON,” THE HOME OF ANSON B. JONES 
As a Centennial project, this house was moved from its original 
location, four miles from Washington, to Independence State Park, 
as it stands today. 


graduate of the class of 1850, who had married Miss Sara 
Eliza Everett of Fort Valley, Ga., in 1854 and had come to 
Texas to make his home and to engage in farming. 

Major Flewellen, as he was later known after being 
given the commission in 1861, while he served in the U.S. 
Artillery under the command of General Magruder, owned 
the plantation until shortly before he died in 1909, in Vir- 
ginia. During the many years after Anson Jones’ death, 
Mr. and Mrs. Flewellen were hosts of Mrs. Jones, each 
spring, when she made her annual pilgrimage ‘back to old 
Barrington.’ 

Hight children were born to the Flewellens, only three 
of whom survived infancy. Mary Beaufort Flewellen, the 
oldest, was born at Barrington in 1858, and educated at 
Wesleyan Female College in Macon, Ga. She returned home 
and was married in 1879 to Van De V. Jamison Thornhill, 
and after his death in 1882, married to Edward Conway 
Hughes in 1883. She died in Houston in 1925. Bessie Flew- 
ellen was born at her mother’s home in Fort Valley, Ga. and 
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SMITHY SHOP 


Fount in the State Park, Washington, Texas. 


was married at home in 1887 to Captain Graham Sloan. She 
now lives in Brenham, and is the mother of W. J. Sloan, 
president of Farmers National Bank, in Brenham. The only 
son, James Edward Flewellen, made his home in Virginia 
after reaching manhood, and died in Charlottesville in 1931. 


Mrs. Flewellen died at old Barrington in 1881, one year 
after the birth of her first granddaughter, Bessie VanDe 
Thornhill, who later was married at the family home in 1897 
to Henry Waters Hughes, son of O’Brien Smith and Liberty 
Victoria DeWalt Hughes, early pioneers to the Georgia 
colony in Fort Bend county in 1857, and to Washington 
county in 1861. They were from Georgia and South Caro- 
lina, respectively. Mrs. Bessie Thornhill Hughes is now a 
resident of Brenham. 


The auditorium and the caretaker’s house, which had 
been previously built, were also repaired and renovated. An 


outdoor ampitheatre for meetings of the Daughters of the 
Republic and other patriotic groups, and a storage house 
were also built. The park fence was moved and reset to in- 
clude additional sidewalks, tables, benches, and a barbecue 
pit was provided. The work was under the supervision of 
Travis Broesche and Giesecke and Harris architects. The 
Commission allocated $34,000.00 to enlarge and improve 
Washington State Park.® 


6. Ibid., 4. 
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BRONZE STATUE OF GEORGE C. CHILDRESS 
“Father of Texas Constitution”. Found in Washington State Park, 
Washington, Texas. 


In 1936 there was erected a bronze statue of George C. 
Childress commemorating the important part he played in 
the founding of the Republic. It is a monolithic slab foun- 
dation, capped with an axe-finished granite platform, sup- 
porting the die and shaft. The base and die are bone-finished. 
The bronze portraiture rests upon the die. The shaft forms 
a back-ground to the sculpture and bears the inscription. 
The Commission allocated $7,500.00 in federal funds for the 
memorial designed by Dovaly Nelson, an architect.7 

In 1936 there was erected a marker to the memory of 
the delegates to the Constitutional Convention held here 
March 17, 1836, who declared Texas free, organized a Re- 


7. Harold Schoen, compiler, Monuments Commemorating the Century of 
Texas Independence, 9 
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Independence Baptist Church, at Indevendence, was organized in 
1839, and rebuilt in 1873. The early student body of Baylor went 
to worship here. In this building Sam Houston joined the church. 
This church was organized by Reverend Thomas Svraggins. It is 
built of stone, floored with cedar, and midway is an immense 
chandelier of many kerosene lamps. 


public and framed its constitution. The monument has in- 
scribed all the names that took part in this convention. 
$1,000.00 was allocated by the Commission to erect this 
monument.$ 


Also a marker was erected in which the Constitutional 
Convention was held March 17, 1836. The Texas Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed here.? 


In Washington State Park is also placed an old “George 
Washington Press” marker. This is one of the first type of 
presses used to print newspapers in Texas. 


Historical sites are designated by markers of four types. 
The markers are made of slabs of Texas gray granite with 
different dimensions. The face contains the sand-blasted 
inscriptions in Roman classic letters. In the center is a 
bronze wreath and a star nine inches in diameter is set 
twelve inches from the apex. The Commission allocated 
$200.00 for each of the first three types and $60.00 for each 
of the bronze tablets.1? 


8. Ibid., 107. 
9. Ibid., 178. 
10. Ibid., 122. 
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Fe 


Standing to the east of the church is the bell tower. The original 
bell is still hanging in the tower, a gift from Nancy Lea, mother 
of Sam Houston’s wife. Across the street is the small cemetery 
where Margaret Lea Houston and her mother are buried, with two 
of their faithful Negro servants. 


Another community of great interest in Washington 
County is Independence, home of Sam Houston during the 
early years of the Republic. Independence is sometimes call- 
ed “Athens in Texas.’ Between Houston’s home and the 
Baptist Church meanders Rocky Creek, where he was bap- 
tized. The present church building was constructed in 1873 
and stands on the site of the original church, to which the 
Sam Houston family belonged. In a small cemetery across 
the road from the church is the grave of Margaret Lea 
Houston, his wife. Nearby are the graves of her mother 
and her two faithful colored servants, Aunt Eliza and Aunt 
Lethe. 


11. Ibid., 126. 
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R. E. B. BAYLOR, District Judge and Baptist Preacher 
For whom Baylor University was named. 


He was born in Bourbon County, Kentucky, May 10, 1791, and 
died at his residence at Gayhill, Washington. County, Texas, on 
Tuesday, December 30, 1873, and was buried according to request, 
alone, on the campus of Baylor University, Indevnendence, Texas. 
He was re-interred on the campus of Baylor College at Belton, 
Texas, on May 6, 1917. 
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DR. RUFUS C. BURLESON, Age 78 


Rufus Burleson served as District Judge, presided over courts, 
preached and exercised unbounded influence. 
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Pool where Dr. Burleson administered the ordinance of baptism 
to General San. Houston. This is Little Rocky, a mile from In 
dependence. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


Also at Independence is the crumbling ruin of Baylor 
University, first institution of higher learning. The first 
step of organizing this school was taken at a meeting of 
Union Association at the La Grange, or Clear Creek Church, 
in Fayette County, October 7, 1841, the first representative 
body of Baptists that had ever assembled on Texas soil, the 
formation of an education society was recommended. Mexi- 
can invasion interfered with further effort until 1843 when 
the Texas Baptist Education Society was organized. Very 
little is recorded beyond the organization of the Society un- 
til William M. Tryon and R. E. B. Baylor were appointed to 
prepare a charter and secure its passage through the Leg- 
lature for the establishment of a Baylor University. At the 
presentation of the charter, Baylor suggested that Tryon 
should be the name of the University, but Tryon filled in 
the blank with the name of Baylor. Application was made 
and the charter was issued by the Ninth Congress of the 
Republic of Texas and approved by President Anson Jones, 
February 1, 1845, at Washington-on-the-Brazos. 

A committee was appointed to receive proposals for the 
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location of the University. There was submitted to the com- 
mittee a subscription of three thousand five hundred and 
eighty-six dollars and twenty-five cents from Travis County, 
five thousand four hundred and seventy dollars and seventy- 
five cents from Huntsville, four thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-five dollars from Grimes Prairie and seven thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-five dollars from Independence. 
The selection of a place was made by ballot which resulted 
in ten votes for Independence and one for Huntsville. 


It is located half a mile west of Independence. 


On January 12, 1846, the Board met at Independence and 
elected Henry L. Graves President of the University, but he 
did not enter upon his duties until February 4, 1847. In the 
mean time, the Preparatory Department was opened in an 
old building, with Henry F. Gillette as teacher. At the meet- 
ing of the Board, Richard Ellis was appointed to solicit 
funds in Texas, and R. EK. B. Baylor and William M. 
Tryon were appointed to solicit both in Texas and beyond 
the limits of the State. These pioneer agents raising funds 
in the wilds of Texas found it no easy task. It meant days 
of weary horseback riding to find the scattered Baptists 
whose contributions were not always cash, but were gen- 
erously made in wild lands, cattle, dried hides, mustang 
ponies and personal service. R. E. B. Baylor gave the school 
its first one thousand dollars. James Huckins was able to 
secure thirty thousand dollars in notes and thirteen hundred 
in cash, the largest cash donation being two hundred dol- 
lars from Morgan L. Smith. 


During the administration of the first president, the 
school was co-educational but upon the acceptance of the 
presidency by Dr. Rufus C. Burleson in 1851, it was decided 
to separate the male and female departments. The two de- 
partments were to be continued under the same Board of 
Trustees. 


In 1857, a Law Department was added with R. E. B. 
Baylor, R. T. Wheeler, and W. R. Rogers as professors. Some 
of Texas ablest lawyers received their education in the early 
days at Independence. The department was discontinued 
during the Civil War, reopened in 1866 and after a few years 
discontinued. 


Dr. Burleson’s resignation in 1861 resulted in Rev. 
George W. Baines, Sr., being elected as president. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1864, Rev. William Carey Crane accepted the pres- 
idency. Professor Clark was granted a leave of absence 
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from the female department and Professor B. S. Fitzgerald 
was appointed in his place. 

The Female Department was severed from Baylor Uni- 
versity at Independence, September 22, 1866, and approved 
by the Legislature, September 25, 1866, to be held and con- 
trolled by a separate Board of Trustees under the name of 
Baylor Female College. Dr. Clark reassumed his duties and 
became the President of Baylor College which position he 
held until 1871. Rev. H. L. Graves was elected as his suc- 
cessor, but served only one year. Col. W. W. Fontaine served 
from 1872 until 1875. Dr. William Royall succeeded him 
and retired in 1878. Dr. J. H. Luther then became.the last 
president of the college during her history at Independence. 


In the year, 1885, the subject of the removal of Baylor 
University and Baylor Female College from Independence 
was placed before the Baptist State Convention at the 
thirty-eighth annual session held at Lampasas. In 1886, 
Waco and Baylor Universities were consolidated at Waco, 
the name Baylor University being retained and Baylor Fe- 
male College was located at Belton. 


Iror forty-four years, Baylor College and Baylor Univer- 
sity were the only Baptist schools in Texas. It is one of the 
oldest existing educational institutions in Texas. 
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BAYLOR UNIVERSITY AT INDEPENDENCE 


HISTORICAL CHART 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


Presidents 


Noteworthy Events 


H. L. Graves 
Dep eiilreb. 


R. C. Burleson 


1845 Baylor University founded at 


| 
| 


Independence. 


1850 .Woman’s Department organized. 


1851 Dr. Horace Clark made Principal 
of Woman’s Department. 


G. W.. Baines; Sr.2 21861 1861. Waco University, 
| | co-educational, 
| | founded by Pres- 
| | ident Rufus C. Bur- 

Wm. Carey Crane. . .1864 | leson. 

DmDal sas | | 
a Woman’s Depart- | Baptist General 
| ment organized | Association organ- 
under separate | ized. 
charter as Baylor | 
Female College, 
| Professor B. S. 
| Fitzgerald, _Pres- | 
| ident, 1866-67. | 
Reddin Andrews .. .18&5 | Baylor University 
GRACE | at Waco placed un- 
| der the control of 
| ' the consolidated 
| Baptist General 
| Convention of Tex- 

R-eCeaBburleson: sews Sees SAR] BRON | as. 

DAD bee): | 
J@C Lattimore wMs Soa ees 1897 
Chairman of Faculty | 
Oscar; H=Cooper, 6.20.0. tae oe 


Samuel Palmer Brooks, A. M.. 1902 


LL. D. 


| 
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HISTORICAL CHART (continued) 


1903. 


1905. 


LOO D. 


| 


L90C: 


LOLS ie 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
1910. . 
| 
| 
| 


.Medical Department, Dallas. 


.School of Pharmacy, Dallas. 


Theological Seminary added. 


.Theological Seminary sepa- 


rated from the University on 
recommendation of the 
Board of Trustees and by 
vote of the Baptist General 
Convention. 


Theological Seminary  re- 
moved to Ft. Worth, Texas. 


School of Dentistry, Dallas. 


HENRY LEE GRAVES, D. D., LL. D. 
First President of Baylor University. 


Dr. Henry L. Graves, first President of Baylor University, was 
born in Yanceyville, North Carolina, February 22, 1813. He was 
a graduate of the University of North Carolina. Dr. Graves pos- 
sessed those qualifications and advantages that fitted him for the 
position to which he had been elected. He was also the first Pres- 
ident of the Baptist State Convention, organized in 1848. He died 
December 4, 1881, in Brenham, Texas. 
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Dr. R. C. Burleson Prof. R. B. Burleson Prof. D. R. Wallace 
Prof. O. H. Leland Prof. J. L. Smith Prof. G. W. Willrick 


DR. BURLESON’S FIRST FACULTY AT BAYLOR UN 
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VERSITY 


BAYLOR COLLEGE 


The best of all the buildings of Baylor College, at Inde- 
pendence, Washington County, Texas, is named in honor of 
William Melton Tryon, who with Judge Baylor, founded 
Baylor University. 

On February 1, 1845, the charter of Baylor University, 
with provisions for a separate department for women, was 
signed by Anson Jones. January 2, 1846, H. L. Graves of 
Georgia, was elected President of the School and H. L. Gil- 
lette chosen teacher of the Preparatory Department. Pro- 
fessor Gillette opened school on May 18, 1846, with twenty- 
four students in a two story frame building. The enroll- 
ment increased until there were seventy students before the 
year was out. Judge A. 8S. Lipscomb and R. E. B. Baylor 
were the first unpaid teachers of law, while George W. 
Baines Sr., was the first chosen teacher of theology. 

In 1848, a two-story building of two large rooms was 
begun and completed the following year. Now Baylor Col- 
lege is on her own hill, one mile from Baylor University. 


Baylor Female College Faculty of 1851: 


Rev. Horace Clark, Principal and Professor of Ancient 
Languages, Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. 


Miss Harriet L. Davis, Mathematics and Natural 
Sciences. 


Mrs. Martha D. Clark, History and English Literature. 


Mrs. Martha D. Clark, Drawing, Painting and Embroi- 
dery. 


Miss E. B. Scott, Music, Instrumental. 


In the first ten years of Baylor’s history, there were only 
two graduates, one each from the male and female depart- 
ments, Stephen D. Rowe and Miss Mary Gentry Kavanaugh. 
December 20, 1855, at a called meeting of the trustees, a 
diploma was conferred on Miss Gentry Kavanaugh, the first 
graduate of the female department of Baylor University. 
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ON THE OLD COLLEGE CAMPUS AT INDEPENDENCE 
The building in which Dr. Burleson opened the Male Department of Baylor University, September ist, 1851. 
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The buildings of old Baylor College at Independence. 


HISTORICAL CHART 


BAYLOR COLLEGE 


Independence 
Presidents 
| 1845 
| 1846 
| 
H. L. Graves 
PD ete 1) etree tess: Les (, 
R. C. Burleson 
DDL eye ee | 1851 
Rev. G. W. Baines, Sr. | 1861 
William Carey Crane 
; BB setae bod BP BD pene aad 1864 
Bus) Hitzgerald......- | 1866 
Horace Clark | 
DUELS GBABH BEE we. cahiebs ios Palsy 
H. L. Graves 
Ee Dee Palade. ye 1871 
W. W. Fontaine, A.M. | 1872 
William Royall, D.D...| 1875 
Jobe Luther Dek 1878 


1845-1886 


Events 


Charter granted by Republic 


of Texas, February 1. 
Preparatory Department 
opened May 18, H. F. 

Gillette, teacher. 


Woman’s Department 
separated. Dr. Horace 
Clark, principal. 


Baylor Female College sev- 
ered from Baylor Univer, 
sity, Sept. 22. Separate 
charter granted Baylor 
Female College, Sept. 25. 


1886 


Belton 
J. H. Luther, D.D.......| 1886 
P. H. Eager, A.M.........| 1891 
1893 
EK. H. Wells 
PAS Visi De ez _.| 1894 
1895 


Opened at Belton, Sept. 13. 


Cottage Home inaugurated, 
Sept. 6. 


Celebrated Golden Jubilee. 
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HISTORICAL CHART (Continued) 


W. A. Wilson 
AGM 21350) reece anes 1896 


1904 


1909 
1911 
| 1912 
| 


| 

| 
Pableye 
: 

EK. G. Townsend, D.D.._| 

J 


1912 
1913 


1914 
1915 


1916 
1917 


1919 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 1918 
| 

: 1920 
| 


Cottage Home permanent 
building erected. 

Wilson Administration 
building. 

First Home Coming. 

University Affiliation. 


Second Home Coming. 

Addition of fourth floor. 
of Luther Hall. 

Ferguson Hall. 

Cottage Home consolidated 
with College. Main build- 
ing named Ely-Pepper 
Hall. 

Third Home Coming. 

R. E. B. Baylor re-interred 
on campus, May 6. 

Independence Bell brought 
to campus. 

First woman trustee—Mrs. 
H. L. Kokernot. 

Student League organized. 

Heard Hall. 

Wells Science Hall. 

Burt Hall. 3 

Ruth Stribling Hall. 

Diamond Jubilee. 
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B. S. FITZGERALD, A. M. 
First President of Baylor College 
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RUINS OF OLD SCHOOL 
Chartered in 1845, at Old Independence. 
Baylor Female College remained here until 1886, when it 
was moved to Belton. 


Tryon Hall at Independence. Chartered in 1845 by the Republic of 
Texas. It was the first Protestant denominational school in Texas. 
(Reproduced from a print in the DALLAS MORNING NEWS, 


August 6, 1933). 
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Also at Independence stands the ruin of the Baylor Female Col- 
lege, which was incorporated under the laws of the Republic of 
Texas, February 1, 1845. Three visitors walk down the road lead- 
ing to four stately columns, all that is left of the institution. In 
the foreground are other ruins, presumed to have been part of 
an old dormitory. 


The home of Mrs. Sam Houston in which she lived after the Gen- 
eral’s death. It was here that Mrs. Houston died. The place is 
now owned by Asa Williams. 
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DR. ASA HOXIE’S HOME 
The old home of Dr. Asa Hoxie was later occupied by Sam Hous- 
ton. Sam Houston made his home here as Howie’s guest after he 
was deposed as Governor. It is found in Independence. 


SOULE UNIVERSITY 


The Legislature of Texas granted the trustees a charter 
in 1856 for Soule University at Chappell Hill, Texas. Rich- 
mond, San Felipe, Waco and Chappell Hill bid for the loca- 
tion of the new school, but the trustees selected Chappell 
Hill where two Methodist academies had already been es- 
tablished. 

The minutes of the first meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Soule University bear the date, January 18, 1865. 
‘The trustees were appointed by the Texas Annual Confer- 
ence in 1855. The trustees present at the first meeting were 
Gabriel Felder, Thos. B. White, Robert Alexander, Jas. Mc- 
Leod, John H. Davidson, William Chappell, Lorenzo D. 
Bragg, and Richmond Crawford. 


J. D. Campbell, ‘‘Vale Soule University.’’ 


The Charter of the University granted by the Legisla- 
ture is dated February 2, 1856, and provided that the 
“University shall be under the control and supervision of 
the Texas Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and Board of Trustees shall be re-elected from time 
to time under the direction of said Texas Conference.” 


Ibid. 
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The minutes of September 3, 1858, contain this state- 
ment: “Resolved, that the University buildings of Soule 
University be and are hereby permanently located on the 
ten-acre lot deeded by Dr. R. J. Swearingen for that pur- 
pose.” 


Ibid. 


The minutes of May 29, 1858, contain a resolution post- 
poning the laying of the cornerstone, in order that Bishop 
Pierce might be present and deliver the address on that oc- 
casion.”’ 

Ibid. 


Mr... John Crockett and the Old Cornerstone 


The cornerstone, as per inscription thereon, was laid on 
November 2, 1858. The University was erected at a cost of 
$40,000.00 The wealthy citizens in and about Chappell Hill 
joining their contributions to the building fund. The build- 
ing was 60x90 feet in size, three stories in height, and con- 
structed of stone, the first story being faced stone. Bishop 
Soule of the Methodist Church officiating at the exercises, 
and from that good man the institution received its name. 
Being a Methodist institution, it attracted students of that 
denomination from all parts of Texas and adjoining states 
as well. It is a noteworthy fact that in the original erection 
of the building not a single pound of iron was used, and that 
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practically all of the material that went into it was obtain- 
ed in Washington County. The outer walls were two and a 
half feet thick, while those on the inside measured about 
two feet. Together on the first and third floors, there were 
nine class rooms, while the second was devoted to an audi- 
torium. 


Leslie Earl Eason, The Soule University of Chappell Hill, Houston Post, 
December 31, 1905. 

This university seems to have represented in its original 
construction an effort to concentrate the different Meth- 
odist conferences of Texas upon a school of sufficient mag- 
nitude to meet the growing needs of the Church in the 
State, and one which, eventually, would be able to cope 
with the leading institutions of the South. It was doomed 
to premature decay and, upon the outbreak of the war, to- 
tally abandoned as a seat of learning, and shortly afterward 
turned into a Confederate hospital. Dr. G. W. Carter re- 
signed the Presidency in June 1861 to become a colonel in 
the Confederate Army. He took all his students with him 
and classes were suspended for the duration of the war. 
The new three story building, completed just one month 
before changed from a school house to an army convales- 
cent hospital, and the equipment and library were scattered 
and used for other purposes. 

During this period, the building became much dilapi- 
dated, and in 1865, it was proposed to re-open it as a school. 
The building was found to be in an almost uninhabitable 
condition. The trustees made necessary repairs that year 
and the Soule University was again launched. 

The days of reconstruction found the University strug- 
gling for its former footing, and it was soon on a sound 
working basis. This continued until the yellow fever epi- 
demic of 1867, and this totally destroyed its usefulness as 
an institution of learning. 

It was after this epidemic had completed its work of 
death and disappeared that the trustees of Soule Univer- 
sity offered the presidency of the college to Dr. Francis As- 
bury Mood, the celebrated preacher and educator. Dr. Mood 
accepted the offer and at once left his South Carolina home 
for Texas. Dr. Mood was a remarkably determined man, 
and when he arrived in Chappell Hill, March 12, 1869, he 
found an old deserted town, and was astonished to see the 
Soule University represented by a rock building that was 
hastening to wreck and disintegration. When Dr. Mood ask- 
ed the trustees for money with which to repair the building, 
he was informed that the school was $17,000.00. in debt. He 
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The Soule University of Chappell Hill. 
Once famous college. 


bought supplies and repaired the structure with his own 
hands. Dr. Mood showed a disposition to remove the col- 
lege from its original position to a location that would re- 
present the co-operation of the entire Methodists of the 
State. 

April 20, 1870, the State Educational Convention of the 
Methodist Church in Texas met in Galveston. This was an 
important convention of the church because of educational 
policies, as the establishing of one central educational insti- 
tution to carry on the work of education under Methodist 
patronage in Texas. All propositions and the resolutions 
were fully discussed and approved. The name must be be- 
stowed first. Three names were proposed by the conven- 
tion; Soule, after the Senior Bishop of the Methodist 
Church; Texas, after the state in which she was born; and 
Southwestern, from geographical position in the Union. 
Texas received the highest number of votes. 


The Megaphone, April 9, 1940, p. 6. 


The charter was placed for its passage in the Thirteenth 
Legislative in 1872. This was vetoed by Governor E. B. 
Davis for the property of the University was exempted from 
taxation, also to the use of the name, “Texas” for an insti- 
tution other than the property of the State. 
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In 1878, the charter passed the Senate, but was defeated 
in the House because of the name, ‘Texas.’ In 1874, it 
passed the House, but was defeated in the Senate for the 
same reason. The name and charter were then changed 
from ‘Texas’ to “Southwestern.” The charter under that 
name was approved on February 6, 1876, and was recorded 
on page 27 in the volume of SPECIAL LAWS of the State 
of Texas passed by the Fourteenth Legislature. 


Ibid. 


Many months passed before a location was decided on 
for the Southwestern University. The Location Committee 
was to find its location. The Location Committee consisted 
of: 

Roger Q. Mills—Corsicana. 

J. D. G. Giddings—Brenham. 

John R. Henry—Limestone and a group of business men 
of Galveston. 

Several places made overtures of adoption, among oth- 
ers: Fairfield, Calvert, Fort Worth, Waco, Salado, Belton, 
Austin, Georgetown and Dallas. One by one, the competing 
places lost interest and all but Georgetown withdrew. Their 
bonus was larger than that of any other place, so George- 
town was chosen. 


Ibid. 


In 1872, the school was removed to Georgetown and be- 
came known as the Texas University, and later as the South- 
western University, which title it still bears. Dr. Mood re- 
mained as the head of the Southwestern University until 
his death, which oecurred November 12, 1884. 

The building of old Soule University has succumbed 
gradually to the decay where a relic of a once proud school 
is recalled by the citizens of the county and they remember 
its work. 


To the north the cornerstone of the old Soule University 
bears the inscription: 


UNIVERSITY SOULEIENSIS, 
CONDITA. 
PRIMO DIE APRILIS, 
1855. 


To the east it reads thus: 
POSITUS SECUNDO DIE NOVEMBIERS, 
1858 
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Under many different plans and many adverse condi- 
tions, all property rights were conveyed to Chappell Hill 
Female College. They took charge of all the remaining real 
estate of Soule University after the school was moved to 
Georgetown. The Female College trustees sold this proper- 
ty, eighteen acres, to Mrs. M. E. Hudgins, and after some 
years it was purchased by W. D. Crockett, former repre- 
sentative of Washington County in the Texas Legislature. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First term—Cicero’s Orations, Algebra, Kenophon’s Ana- 
basis, Physiology, Greek and Latin Composition, and Anti- 
quities. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Term—Livy, Trigonometry, (Plane and Spherical), 
Demosthenes and Greek Testament, Solid Geometry, Men- 
suration, Modern History, Latin and Greek Composition. 
Second Term—Cicero de Oratore, Surveying and Leveling, 
Homer’s Iliad, Navigation, Rhetoric, Latin and Greek Com- 
positions. 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Term— Horace, Analytical Geometry, Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, Chemistry, Logic, Descriptive Geometry, 
(Elective), Spanish. 

Second Term—Cicero de Officiis, Calculus, Medea of Euri- 
pides, Moral Science, Elements of Criticism, Shades, Shad- 
ows, (Hlective), Spanish. 


SENIOR YEAR 

First Term—Tacitus, Natural Philosophy, Antigone of 
Sophocles, Geology and Mineralogy, French, Mental Phil- 
osophy, Composition and Declamation throughout the 
Course, Original Orations by the Junior and Senior Classes. 
Second Term—Juvenal, Astronomy, Prometheus or Aeschy- 
lus, Political Economy, French, Evidences of Christianity, 
Composition and Declamation throughout the Course, Ori- 
ginal Orations by the Junior and Senior Classes. 


Catalogue of Soule University, 1859-1860, p 13. 
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REQUISITIONS FOR ADMISSION 


All who would enter as students, in any Department of 
the Institution, are expected to give satisfactory testimon- 
ials of good moral character; and, of those from other col- 
legiate institutions, certificates, or other evidence of dis- 
mission in good standing, will be required, and all will be re- 
quired to subscribe their names to the following pledge: 


“T hereby pledge myself, upon my honor as a gentleman, strict- 
ly to conform to all the laws, rules and regulations of the Soule 
University, during my connection with it as a Student; cheerfully 
submit to the authority of the Faculty; to be nunctual in attend- 
ance at Roll Calls and Recitations; to annly myself faithfully and 
regularly to my studies, and to give all proper aid in promoting 
the highest degree of discipline in the University; and I hereby 
certify that I have delivered to the President all of my concealed 
weapons.” 


Catalogue of Soule University. 1859-1860, p. 12. 


FACULTY OF SOULE UNIVERSITY in 1859-1860 


William Halsey—President. 
Rev. J. M. Follansbee. 

Rev. W. G. Fotte. 

Rev. John H. Kirby. 

Rev. A. McKinney. 


2 Thid 2 


CHAPPELL HILL FEMALE COLLEGE 


The Chappell Hill Female College was built in 1871 by 
H. C. Brandt. The lumber for the college was bought in 
Galveston and hauled by rail to Chappell Hill. The building 
was fifty-feet by twenty-four and was two stories high. The 
stone foundation was of the first and original college and 
was of native rock and to this day one can view the gigantic 
holes caused by quarrying for the building of this one time 
famous school. The stone was hauled from the Hines’ place 
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Nelson’s Boarding House 


bordering the banks of Cedar Creek. The stone was hauled 
by ox and horses with much difficulty. 


It is coincidence that the stone foundation of the Chap- 
pell Hill Female College was obtained from Cedar Creek 
for it was at the great Methodist Camp meeting which 
opened October 19, 1843 at Felder’s Camp Ground on Cedar 
Creek that Chapel Hill won its name and of course, the 
name of the college though they spelled it then Chappell 
Hill. 

Gabriel Felder for whom the camp ground was named 
afterwards became one of the Board of Trustees and was a 
main source of the school. 


This was the third building of this popular institute. 
The first two were destroyed by fire, the second some- 
where between 1863 and 1865. 


Mrs. J. M. Nelson kept a boarding house somewhere in 
the 70s for the girls of the Chappell Hill Female College. 
It was a colonial home. The boys roomed a block away in 
“Bachelor’s Den’’, but came to the home for meals and at- 
tended Soule University. 

In the school dormitory was a beautiful and popular 
young lady, Miss Baldridge and the young men of Nelson’s 
home would slip notes to Miss Baldridge by persuading Mrs. 
Nelson’s little daughter, Lula, to take them to the lady in 
question and would pay Lula with candies, nickels, and 
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dimes. “Lula,” the late Mrs. L. N. Felder, was the last pres- 
ident of the Chappell Hill Female College. 


Tuition fee for a session of five months: 


For reading and spelling.......... Aap ES batt A) Ng A 2 oe $ 8.00 
Writing and first lessons in arithmetic _._....---.------- 10.00 
Arithmetic, ECE LODE English, ee or 

Declama tion tee Se ee es 12.00 
History, Geology, Logic, Rhetoric, Moral or 

Mental Philosophy ....----....---- pa pate ae eee en see eres 15.00 


Natural, Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Physiology, Algebra, Geometry, Latin, Greek 


or the higher branches of Math...__...... nnn ane ar 20.00 
French or Hebrew Languages, each extra.....-.....-.- Lie 10.00 
Music, Pianoforte with use of instrument***___...__.-.....- 25.00 
Drawing, Painting or Embroidery, each extra.......... ee LOR OL0 


During the term of 1909-10, Mrs. L. N. Felder was ma- 
tron and a Mr. Vincent was president. Through his mis- 
management, un-popularity or something, he was asked to 
resign at Christmas and the matron and faculty finished 
the term. 

The next fall Mrs. Felder took charge and continued as 
president two years and having an excellent faculty and 
department, but the buildings were old and not modern and 
it would take $10,000 to get them only half way up to date. 
The citizens were not willing to put up such an outlay and 
conference had ceased to have pride in Chapel Hill. So, the 
College “Just Died” and its doors were closed in 1912 after 
62 years of service and development to the education of 
daughters of Texas. 


Information received from Sadie E. Milton, Chapel Hill, Texas. 
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A marker is also placed at the location of the home of 
John Hoblett Seward. It was built in 1855 of hand sawed 
cedar. It is located one mile east of Independence. 

A marker is also placed at the home of General Sam 
Houston and family. The original house was built in 1837 
by Thomas Barron. It was first occupied by the Houstons 
in 1854. It was torn down and rebuilt in 1897 by James 
Dallas.}8 


Grave markers were erected in Washington County for 
the following: 


Asa Brigham—Old Cemetery at Washington, Texas. 
John William Smith—Washington County. 


George Washington Petty—Prairie Lea Cemetery in 
Brenham. 


Lewis Kraatz—Cemetery at Independence, Texas. 


Amos Gates—Graball Cemetery 


(The list of markers and the readings on them will be 
found in the appendix). 


There is only one highway marker in Washington Coun- 
ty set up by the Highway Department. It is located 4.3 
miles of Brenham. It was put there in honor of Dr. Richard 
Fox Brenham. The marker is made of Texas pink granite 
with an eighteen by twenty-four inch bronze tablet bearing 
the inscription, and to the front faces a circular bronze 
representation of the Highway Department’s insignia, 
eighteen inches in diameter. The marker has a small park 
area surrounding it. This was designed by Mr. Jac L. Gub- 
bels, who at that time was the chief of the Landscape Divis- 
ion of the State Highway Department. The Highway De- 
partment allocated $150.00 for this marker.” 


13. Ibid., 138. 
14. Ibid., 147-167. 
15. Ibid., 165. 
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APPENDIX 


Signers of the Petition for the Formation of the Juris- 


diction of Washington, dated, July 2, 1835:1 


Jno. P. Coles 
Shuabael Marsh 
Epps. D. Payne 
John Newell 
Baldon Robinson 
J. G. Wilkinson 


G. W. Barnett 
John F. Guthrie 
FE. Soop 

R. Stevens 
James Moore 

J. M. Splan 


S. Moris 

Robt. J. Clow 

M. T. Martin 
Saml. R. Miller 
Jesse B. Atkinson 
John P. Thompson 
John Graham 
Isaac Thomas 
Joshua Graham 


William Miller 
John W. Conner 
W. E. Allcorn 

D. T. A. Thompson 
Horatio Chriesman 
Hiram Beales 

J. W. Simpson 
Charles J. Young 
Lewis Jones 
James Cray 

Bethel Morris 
Thos. S. Saul 
James Balentine 
Isaac Connelly 


1. John C. Townes, ‘‘Sketch of the ep a rh of the Judicial System of 
8. 


James Whitesides 
John Wyche 

Asa Hoxey 

James Clark 

M. Cummins 
Francis G. Clampitt 
W. A. Hall 

E. D. Jackson 

Wm. Lewis Ashley 
T. G. Evitt 

J. B. Chance 

David Trast 

J. H. Wood 

H. J. Williamson 
James Lynch 
William W. Hawkins 
John H. Alleorn 
James G. Swisher 
Jacob Groos 

Isaac H. Hawkins 
Thos. G. Allen 
Elijah Allcorn 

T. Chambers 
Alfred M. Cooper 
Stephen R. Roberts 
Thomas Dillard 
Wm. Copenhaven 
J. T. Q. Walkertson 
Samuel Kerney 
Noah T. Byars 
John Lott 

Moses Evans 

Peter M. Mercer 
Wm. C. Jones 

J. J. Alleorn 


Texas’’,, Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
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The 
Inscriptions On 
The Markers and Monuments 
Found 
In 
Washington 


County 
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CITY OF BRENHAM 
Established in 1844 
Named in Honor of 

Dr. Richard Fox Brenham 
1810—1843 
Surgeon in the Army of the Republic of Texas 
Member of the Mier Expedition 

Killed at Salado, Mexico 

February 11, 1843. 


11% miles south 
GENERAL SAM HOUSTON 
was baptized by 
RUFUS C. BURLESON 
Baptist Minister and 
President of Baylor University 


November 19, 1854 
in 
Rocky Creek 


Erected by the State of Texas in 1936.3 


3. Ibid., 149 
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Home built in 1845 by 
GENERAL JEROME B. ROBERTSON 
1815—1891 
A Captain in the Army 
of 
the Republic of Texas 1836 
a captain in the 
Somervill Expedition 1842 
Representative and Senator in the Texas Legislature 
Brigadier General of Hood’s Brigade C. 8S. A. 
Erected by the State of Texas in 1937. 


Located 1 mile South of Independence.* 


4. Ibid., 148. __ 


Site of the Home of 
General Sam Houston and Family 
Original House built in 
1837 by 
Thomas Barron 

First occupied by the Houston Family 

in 
1854. 
Torn down and rebuilt in 1897 
by 
James Dallas 
Erected by the State of Texas in 1936.5 


5. Ibid., 149. 
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Home 
of 
John Goblett Seward 
1822-1892 
and 
Laura Jane Roberts Seward 
1839-192— 
Built in 1855 of hand-sawed 
cedar. 
It was erected in 1936.® 


6. Ibid., 150. 


Site of Chappel Hill College 
Established in 1852 
by the Methodist Church 
as Chappel Hill Male and Female Institute 
Chappel Hill College was a school for girls 
Existed until 1912 


Chappel Hill 
Erected in 1936.’ 


7. Ibid., 151, 
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Site of 
Holly Oaks 
Home of Dr. Robert Emmett Bledsoe Baylor 
1791-1873 
Here he resided for many years 
and here he died 
Baylor University bears his name. 


It was erected in 1936. It is located seven miles south-west 
of Independence, Washington County.’ 


& Ibid., 145. 


Site of Soule University 
for Boys 
Established in 1855 and chartered in 1856 
to replace Rutersville and Wesleyan Colleges 
* * * * 
Closed during the Civil War 
and later by yellow fever. 


* * *% * 


Succeeded in 1875 by Southwestern 
University. 


It is located in Chapel Hill. It was erected in 1936.9 


9. Ibid., 151, 
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Home of 
Dr. Asa Hoxey 
1800—1863 
Built in 1833 
Headquarters of many famous people 
during the early days of 
Texas. 


It is located near Independence. It was erected in 1936.1° 


10. Ibid., 144. 


Old Baptist Church 
organized in 1839 
Here Sam Houston was Converted 
and baptized in Rocky Creek in 

1854. 

The present building was erected 

in 
1872 
It was erected in 1936.1! 


11. Ibid., 161. 
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Asa Brigham 
Alcalde of Brazoria Municipality in 1835 
Signer of the Texas Declaration 
of Independence in 1836. 
Treasurer of the Republic in 1836-40. 
and 
184144 
Born in Massachusetts in 
1790 
Died in Washington, Texas 
July 2, 1844 


It is erected in the Old Cemetery in Washington, Texas. 
The exact location of the grave in unknown. The marker 
was erected in 1936.¥ 


12. Ibid., 169. 


John William Smith 
Born in Virginia in 1792 
Died in Washington, Texas 
January 13, 1845 
Soldier in the Army of the 
Republic 
Member of Congress. 
First mayor of 
San Antonio 


The marker is placed in the cemetery at Washington, 
Washington County. It was erected in 1936." 


13. Ibid., 173. 
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George Washington Petty 
A San Jacinto Veteran 
Born in Tennessee 
April 7, 1812 
Died July 27, 1901. 


He was buried in the Prairie Lea Cemetery in Brenham, 
Washington County. The marker was erected in 1936.14 


14. Ibid., 178. 


Lewis Kraatz 
A San Jacinto Veteran 
Born in Germany 
Died in 1857 


He was buried in Independence, Texas. The monument 
was erected in 1936.15 


15. Ibid., 174. 


Amos Gates 
A member of Austin’s First Colony 
Born January 1, 1799 
Died May 26, 1883 
His son 
William C. Gates 
who served in 
the Confederate Army 
Born July 15, 1834 
Died January 30, 1877. 


They were buried in the Graball Cemetery, near Wash- 
ington, Washington County. It was erected in 1936.16 


16. Ibid., 171. 
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To the memory of 
these courageous souls, 
the delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention 

held here March 1-17, 1836 

who declared Texas free, 
organized a Republic 
and framed its constitution. 


Jessie B. Badgett 

Dr. George Washington 
Barnett 

Thomas Barnett 

Stephen William Blount 

John White Bower 

Asa Brigham 

Andrew Briscoe 

John Wheeler Bunton 

John S. D. Bryon 

Mathew Caldwell 

Samuel Price Carson 

George Campbell Childress 

William Clark, Jr. 

Robert M. Coleman 

James Collinsworth 

Edward Conrad 

William Carroll Crawford 

Richard Ellis 

Dr. Stephen Hendrichson 

, Everitt 

John Fisher 

Samuel Rhoader Fishe 

James Gaines 

Dr. Thomas Jefferson 
Gazley 

Benjamin Briggs Goodrich 

Jesse Grimes 

Robert Hamilton 

Baily Hardeman 

Augustine Blackburn 
Hardin 


Samuel Houston 

William Demetric Larcey 

Albert Hamilton Latimer 

Edward Oswald Legrand 

Samuel Augustus Maverich 

Collin McKinney 

Michael Bronaman Manard 

William Menefee 

John W. Moore 

Dr. Junius William Mottley 

Jose Antonio Navarro 

Martin Parmer 

Sydney Oswald Pennington 

Robert Potter 

James Power 

John S. Roberts 

Sterling Clark Robertson 

Francisco Ruiz 

Thomas Jefferson Rusk 

William Bennett Scater 

George Washington Smyth 

Elijah Stapp 

Dr. Charles Bellinger 
Stewart 

James Gibson Swisher 

Charles Standfield Taylor . 

David Thomas 

John Turner 

Edwin Waller 

Claiborne West 

James B. Woods 

Dr. Lorenzo de Zavala 


Erected by the State of Texas in 1936.1" 


17, Ibid., 171. 
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Replica of the House 
in which the 
Constitutional Convention 

was held 

March 1 to 17, 1836 

and in which the 
Texas Declaration of Independence was 

signed. 


The monument was erected in 1936.48 


18. Ibid., 178. 


Residence built in 1845 at 
Barrington 
Country home of 
Dr. and Mrs. Anson Jones 
Removed to this site in 1936 
Dr. Anson Jones 
1798 — 1858 
Last President of the Republic 
of Texas 
Surgeon in the Army; soldier at San Jacinto 
Representative and Senator in the Congress 
of Texas; Minister to the United States, 


Secretary of State and President.1% 


19. Ibid., 181. 
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On this site 
Stood one of the early buildings of 
Baylor University 
Erected for boys in 1851, and 
torn down in 1934 
The institution was incorporated February 1, 1845 
Under the laws of the Representative of 
Texas 
Named for 
Robert Emmett Bledsoe Baylor 
who with Reverend William M. Tryon 
secured the charter 
Henry L. Graves 
Was elected first President, January 12, 1846 
Consolidated with Waco University in 1886 
and moved to Waco 
Baylor University 
The oldest existing educational institution in Texas.?? 
20. Ibid., 191. 


On this site 
Stood the Female Department cf Baylor 
University 
Incorporated under the laws of the 
Republic of Texas, February 1, 1845 
Henry L. Graves, first president, 
was elected January 12, 1846 
Preparatory Department for boys and girls 
was opened May 18, 1846 
with H. G. Gillett as teacher 
Rufus C. Burleson became president in 1851 
In 1886 when Baylor University moved to Waco 
and consolidated with Waco University 
The Female Department moved to Belton 
and now bears the name of 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College. 
It was erected in 1936. 


21. Ibid., 193. 
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Population of Brenham showing Race and Nativity for 
the decades of 1860 to 1940, inclusive.? 


Year Native White For’n bornwhite Negro Total 
1860 600 320 920 
1870 1,008 (2) 280 933 2,221 
1880 1,894 (2) 427 1,780 4,101 
1890 2,081 1,178 (2) 2,645 5,904. 
1900 D433 531 2,264 5,528 
1910 1,353 TISh es 2,129 4,717 
1920 2,855 AT 1,934 5,066 
1930 2,738 (3) 1,336 (2) 1,900 5,974 
1940 6,435 
(1) Slaves. 


(2) This number includes also native whites with for- 
eign parents. 


(3) Some of this number are no doubt German de- 
scendants whose parents are native, but whose grandpa- 
rents were foreign born. 


Population of Washington County for the decades of 
1850 to 1940, inclusive: 


In 1850, the total white population of Washington Coun- 
ty was 3,166, and the total negro population was 2,817. 
5,983 was the total population of the county.”* 


In 1860 the total white population of Washington Coun- 
ty was 7,268, of which 1,251 were of foreign birth, and the 
total negro population was 7,944.24 


22. Taken from the United States Census Reports for the decades from 
1860-1940. 


23. Wm. M. Crane, History of Washington County, 48. 
24. Letter of Francis (Judith) Trash to Israel Trash, June 6, 1835. Orig- 
inal.in the Archives of the University of ‘exas. 
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Population of Washington County in 1870. 


White natives with native parents____.......-..--.- 5,130 
White natives with foreign parents................ 3,025 
Foreign-born whites -..........-.-.- UE i ae pred asec 2,178 
oval white populationes 22... ace TO S55 
INeeroes ea ESL AiR ARP SRS SN = SPR 12,241 
Totalpopulation= 3. fo Lee ee he 23,074 


Population of Washington County for 1890.6 


White natives with native parents............... 0,000 
White natives with foreign parents................ 4,673 
HOCCISNSOOTMWOITES siege IC Mel setae! 4,042 
ILOLAVAWHILES ee cea eee a4 068 
NesTroes 2 acetiee 3- De Leta TOE CNG Sethe hs hele Ohl 15,200 
Ota DODULALION Gt 2s Dedhuad Sie geese 29,268 


Population of Washington County for 1900.27 


White natives with native parents___.._.._...... 4,718 
White natives with foreign parents... 7,248 
IOUCTA MUO TN a WIILOS even ec, gant Seen on ar .. 4,260 

Totalawhites 2s. a Neos ie RB oe 16,226 
INGPTOCSh ins Lad aS Dn gs Sas eee ies ON leer Ce 16,039 
Ota LPODIWALIGN, sense te ce, pee Gane 32,200 


The census report of 1920 shows such a distribution only 


for that year; and for the purpose of forming a somewhat 
correct idea of the composition of the population of the 
county in 1920. The following figures showing the land of 


25. United States Census, Population Report for 1870. 
26. Ibid., for 1890. 
27. Ibid. for 1900. 
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origin of all foreign-born inhabitants of the county are 


given :28 
Krom -Austridy oe Spot ar Is SS ar 42 
From: Czechosovakiar site oe Say: 26 
Hromsbnelandis 222s Nahin, ea ED TI cig ccs on Oe ah bo a 
Prom:Germany 4. -ee~ rest Sp ante oa ee a es --1,067 
From “Mexico 42.22, Se ee get A ae: 105 
PTOM#P oland ew oe eee ek Aa eae 663 
NYOM RUSSIA or ata ee ee ee 7X p 
From? Switzerland ssa 2 ee ns oe 14 
From other ;countries cc eye ee eee ee 36 
otal foreion born ine] O20 cee sqreee mene eter 2,008 

First Trustees of Baylor University 

R. E. B. Baylor Robert Armistead 

Eli Merces Aaron Shannon 

Orren Drake Albert C. Horton 

James L. Farquhar Nelson Kavanaugh 

Edward 8S. Taylor A. G. Haynes 

James Huckins J. G. Thomas 

James S. Lester R. B. Jarmon 

Judge Abner Lipscomb Wm. M. Tryon 


First Teacher of Baylor 
Henry F. Gillett 


Presidents in order of Baylor University 


Henry L. Graves Horace Clark 
Rufus C. Burleson B. 8S. Fitzgerald 
George W. Barnes H. L. Graves 
W. Carey Crane W. W. Fontaine 


First Faculty of Baylor 


Chief Justice Royal T. Wheeler 
Judge R. E. B. Baylor 
Hon. John Sayles 


28. Texas State Compendium, Fourteenth Census of the United States, 
Washington, Government printing offic, 1925, 78. 
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THIRD FACULTY OF BAYLOR 


R. T. Smith John Sayles 
J. E. Shepard B. H. Bassett 


PROMINENT LAWYERS OF THE STATE WHO HAVE 
GRADUATED FROM BAYLOR ARE: 


John Alexander Cicero Jenkins 
Charles R. Breedlove Wm. L. Moore 

EK. F. Ewing I. M. Orvis 

D. U. Barziza John N. Henderson 


(Baylor had 112 males and 70 female students the last 
year, 1875-1876) .* 


PROMINENT CITIZENS OF CHAPEL HILL 
AND DIED THERE: 


Judge Gabriel Felder Dr. R. T. Swearinger 
Col. W. W. Browning Terrell A. Jackson 


PROMINENT CITIZENS OF COLE’S SETTLEMENT 


(Independence) 
Sam Huet on Asa Hoxie 
Royal T. Wheeler Jerome B. Robertson 
Robt. M. Williamson Albert G. Haynes”? 


MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL OR EDUCATION 
OF SOULE UNIVERSITY ARE: 


Dr. Robert Alexander H. S. Thrall 

Pr. QO: Fisher Dr. F. A. Mood 

Dr. B. T. Kavanaugh Dr. W. G. Connor 

Dri AC...Wilker Dr. Wm. Halsey 

Geo. W. Carter Gen. John C. Moore 

C. C. Gillespie Prof. C. G. Forshey 

J. E. Carne Judge W. Pinckney Hill 


Judge Williamson S. Oldham?! 


29. T. C. Richardson, East Texas, Its History and its Makers, III, 1311- 


30. Ibid., 1325. 
31. Ibid., 1326. 
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POST OFFICES IN WASHINGTON COUNTY IN 1847?2 


Brenham Independence 
Cedar Creek Montville 
Washington 


POST OFFICES IN WASHINGTON COUNTY IN 1856. 


Brenham Long Point 
Chapel Hill Union Hill 

Gay Hill Vine Grove 
Independence Washington 


(Others which flourished were Ayres, Hidalgo, Jackson- 
ville, Rock Island, Mustang, Tigertown, Turkey Creek, 
Lichskillet and Graball). 


Population in 1890 in the following towns in Washington 
County was as follows:%3 


TIndependencec nc nk eo, Sarees oe eet ieee ce 373 
Washinoton ts 7a ner es Bea Pon AT as nec, Pe BB ce EA 224 
Chapel ill sas oes ek ee nee inert st Gig EN ran 813 
Wesley si is sas Pre SEENE Di EEL wtb Mae it ae Ys Bh oy Pn 8S deh 318 
Burtoncsweoen sae a Sasa Pade pela a Eran STR Pe nae 384 
Greéenvines sce we ey Gon ee eee eas Marre 182 
Longe. Point ncicc sea cog te a ees eee te 186 


Population in 1930 in the following towns in Washing- 
ton County was as follows:*4 


Brenham: 23 ees OTE SSRI N f tees ae WM Das 0,974 
Ghapel bills ee Tag Ae PRG SAO Shah nA ace rot 1,000 
Burtonss. a UDMA HM es ts etme AM EY hs 200 
Ga veriliee gsr dees AAS SY ASME SAMOS a BUS 250 
Independence -._....... RCRA AP Msp aee a Saal HEL a2 a 200 
W.eSleyiv sii Set par ey rece ue ae Sabai ait 200 
Greenvine ‘and WAahinetors bach 77 eo 100 
Mill Creek .___........... RR ER rae RP NEON rani oA ated Doves 75 
William Penn race wen ae ce eis Saeed ae 50 


SZUe Did.) Lola: 
33. Ibid., 1315. 
34. Ibid., 1316. 
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COUNTY OFFICIALS IN WASHINGTON COUNTY 


Office 
Chief Justice 
County Clerk 
Sheriff 
Assessor 
District Clerk 


Office 


County Judge 
County Clerk 
District Clerk 
Sheriff 
Assessor 


Surveyor 


County Treasurer 
County 
Commissioners 


Office 
County Judge 
County Clerk 
District Clerk 
Sheriff 
Assessor 


Surveyor 
County Treasurer 


County 
Commissioners 


1858 
Claudius Buster 
Sam Lusk 
James L. Dallas 
John H. Day 
W.-F. Jarrell 


1866 
. H. P. Garrett 


H. R. Von 
Biebrestein 


1868 
Frank P. Wood 
John Welsh 
J. J. Stockbridge 


Thomas A. Baker 


John C. Harriss 
Hehe Von 
Briebrestein 


C. Whitteberg 


1859 
EK. D. Tarver 


W. F. Jarrell? 


1867 
F. P. Wood 
L. E. Edwards 
C. Stockbridge 
T. A. Baber 
Jiro eharris 


Her Re Von 
Biebrestein 


C. Whitteberg 


James L. Farquhar 
Nelson Cavanaugh 
Albert G. Haynes*® 
John Young 


1869 
A. C. Woodall 
J. Courtade 
John A. Guinn 
B. FE. Baldwin 
J. O. Wiley 


Augustine J. Pope 


Isaac P. Nixon 


James L. Farquhar J. Wm. Oliphant 
Nelson Cavanaugh Nelson Cavanaugh 


Albert G. Haynes 


John Young 


35. Texas Almanae, (1859), 140. 


36. Ibid., (1867), 171. 
37. Ibid., (1869), 153. 
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Jamese S. Harrison 
John Young?’ 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE WASHINGTON 
COUNTY RAILROAD 


Monday, September 138, 1858, the following telegraph 
dispatch directed to J. D. Giddings, Esquire, dated Boston, 
September 6, came to hand by last night’s mail. 


“Have bought the iron, chairs, and spikes—get the road 
bed and ties ready to lay the same.” 
3D Braou; 


The Superintendent, J. D. Giddings, furnished the fol- 
lowing statement: 


I herewith send you a statement of the Railroad affair un- 
der my charge. We commenced the work on the 23 day 
of June, and have prosecuted it without delay to the pres- 
ent time. with an average force of 29 hands. We will have 
the road ready for the ties within four weeks, to the 
river at a cost not exceeding $1,000 per mile, we anticipate 
a considerable addition to our force in two or three weeks, 
as the planters can spare the hands from the crops, suffi- 
cient we believe to do all the work on the first ten miles 
as soon as the iron car gets here, even if it is now on ship- 
board. 


I am by no means discouraged with our prospects, I 
think we have accomplished as much with means as could 
have been accomplished, and have commanded all the 
labor that could have been commanded upon the work, 
in any other way. If the neonle of Washington County 
want a Railroad, they can make it themselves in the man- 
ner that we are now prosecuting the work in less time and 
at much less cost than in any other way. 


Respectfully yours, 
J. D. Giddings,38 
Supt. W. C. Rk. 


38. “Construction of Washington County Railroad’’, Brenham Banner- 
Press, Brenham, Texas, January 23, 1932, Vol. 48, 1 
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Some of the “Original Three Hundred” who either settl- 
ed there immediately or removed to Washington County 
from elsewhere by the time of the establishment of the prin- 
cipal towns in the county were the following: 


Elijah Allcorn 
Martin Allen 
William S. Brown 
Micajah Byrd 
Horatio Chriesman 
John P. Coles 
Samuel Gates 
William Gates 
Jared Groce 

John W. Hall 
Thomas S. Haynes 
Francis Holland 
William Holland 
James Hope 

Asa Hoxey 

Isaac Jackson 
John Kelley 

Peter Kerr 
William Kerr 
Abner Kuykendall 


39. Lesther G. Bughel, 


Joel Leakey 

James Lynch 
Thomas F, McKenney 
Shubael Marsh 
Samuel Miller 
Samuel R. Miller 
James D. Millican 
Robert Millican 
William Millican 
Asa Mitchell 
Andrew Robertson 
Phillip Singleton 
Walter Sutherland 
James Walker 
William Pettus 
John Pettus 

Caleb Wallace 
William Whitesides 
Henry Whitesides 
James Whitesides 


“The Old Three Hundred’’, Quarterly, I, 108. 
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LEGISLATORS OF WASHINGTON COUNTY 


Washington County has been furnishing men to repre- 
sent the people in the Legislature of Texas and in the 
Congress of the United States since its existence. 

Towns in the county that no longer exist in the days 
past sent men to our legislative bodies. In some cases in 
the list of representatives given below, the representative is 
listed from a town not in Washington County. In such a 
case the district was made up of two or more counties. The 
county was represented for seven times by a colored rep- 
resentative. The following list was obtained from the State 
Librarian of Austin: 


Legislature Year 


1 1845 
2 1847 
3 1849 
4 1851 
9) 1853 
6 1855 
if 1857 
8 , 1859 
9 1861 
10 1863 


Representative Dist. City 
Dupree, L. G. 

Irion, Van R. 

Willie, James 
Irion, Van R. 

Robertson, J. R. 

Willie, James 

Tarver, B. E. a) 

(resigned) 

Sheppard, Jas. G. 35 

McDade, Jas. W. 38 

Tarver, B. E. 39 

Crawford, G.W. 49 Washington 
Swearingen, R. J. 49 Chappell Hill 
Sayles, John 49 

Tarver, B. E. 49 

Haynes, A. G. 49 Independence 
Upshaw, A. M. M. 49 Chappell Hill 
Flewellen, R. T. 49 Washington 
Hubert, Frank 49 

(resigned) 

Upshaw, A. M. M. 49 Chappell Hill 
Flewellen, R. T. 52 Washington 
Rippetoe, A. H. 51 Brenham 
Baker, M. W. 52 Chappell Hill 


McGuire, F. W. 
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Legislature Year Representative Dist. City 


11 1866 Giddings, J. D. 51 Brenham 
Thomas, N. 52 Winchester 
Ae 1870 Schlottmann, Wm. 16 Brenham 
Stockbridge, C. J. 16 Brenham 
13 1873 Diller, Peter 16 Brenham 
(deceased) 
Stockbridge, C. J. 16 Brenham 
Wilder, Allen, 16 Chappell Hill 
(col). 
14 1874 Mitchel, John aby 
(col). 
Scott, G. R. 16 Caldwell 
Von Bieberstein, 
reel 16 
10 1876 Wilder, Allen 
(col). (election 
contested) 39 
Von Bieberstein 
(succeeded) 39 Burton 
Thompson, Wm. 39 Brenham 
16 1879 Guy, B. A. (col). 39 William Penn 
Sledge, A. L. (col) 40 Chappell Hill 
1 1881 Gray, James E. 39 Brenham 
Haynes, Harry 40 Independence 
18 1883 Coffman, W. H. ‘72 Lexington 
Moore, R. J. (col) 71 Brenham 
19 1885 Haynes, Harry 72 Independence 
Moore, R.J. (col). 71 Brenham 
20 1887 Hunt, Meo 72 Caldwell 
Moore, R. J. (col). 71 Washington 
20 1889 Felder, M. M. 71 Chappell Hill 
Fields, Jacob Alex 72 Giddings 
Ae 1891 Felder, M. M. 71 Chappell Hill 
King, Henry 72 Caldwell 
Ragsdale, S.C. 72 Caldwell 
25 1893 Dever, N. E. 47 Brenham 


Murray, A. G. 48 Caldwell 
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Legislature Year Representative Dist. City 


24 1895 Giddings, D. C. 47 Brenham 
Rogers, B. S. 48 Brenham 

20 1897 Porter, J. W. 48 Hix 

Rogers, B. S. 47 Brenham 

26 1899 Goodlett, S. H. 48 Brenham 
Rogers, B. S. 47 Brenham 

27 1901 Goodlet, S. H. 47 Brenham 
Heslep, J. R. 48 Caldwell » 

28 1903 Johnson, J. M. 47 Giddings 

Low, T. A. 46 Brenham 

29 1905 Crockett, W. D. 47 Chappell Hill 
Low, T. A. 46 Brenham 

30 1907 Crockett, W. D. 46 Chappell Hill 
Schlosshan, H. F. 47 Lexington 

SL 1909 Buchanan, J. P. 47 Brenham 
Crockett, W. D. 46 Chappell Hill 

32 1911 Buchanan, J. P. 47 Brenham 
Shannon, T. H. 46 Independence 

30 1913 Buchanan, J. P. 69 Brenham 
(resigned) 
Low, Sam D. W. 69 Brenham 

34 1915 Low, Sam D. W. 69 Brenham 

on 1917 Low, Sam D. W. 69 Brenham 
(resigned) 
Mathis, 

John M. Sr. 69 Brenham 

36 1919 Seward, Oscar A. 69 Brenham 

Df 1921 Low, Sam D. W. 69 Burton 
Neinast, J. H. 69 Burton 

38 1923 Lusk, William 24 Brenham 

39 1925 Low, Sam D. W. 24 Brenham 

40-48 1927-45 Fuchs, R. A. 24 Brenham 

49-50 1945- Luedemann, J. A. 24 Brenham 
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IN THE TEXAS SENATE 


Legislature Year Senator Dist. City 
5 and 6 1853-55 McDade, Jas. W. 20 Chappell Hill 
7 and 8 1857-59 Sheppard, C. B. 20 Long Point 
9 and 10 1861-63 Sheppard, C. B. 23 Brenham 
12 and 13 1870-73 Gaines, Matthew 16 Brenham 
(col). 
14 and 15 1874-76 Shepard, Seth 16 Brenham 
19 and 20 1885-89 Knittel,Herman 12 Burton 
22 1891-93 Searcy, W. W. 12 Brenham 
25 and 26 1897-01 Stone, Heber 19 Brenham 
43 and 46 1933-41 Stone, Albert 14 Brenham 
IN THE CONGRESS 
Congress Year Representative Dist. City 
42 1817 Giddings, D.C. 10 (Tex. Brenham 
63-75 1912-37 Buchanan, J. P. 10 Brenham 
IN THE SENATE 
Congress Year Senator State City 
29-40 1846-58 Houston, Sam Texas Independence 


Professor J. L. Neu, B. A., 


BLINN COLLEGE 


The present board consists of Dr. Gustav Heineke, pres- 
ident; Odis Tomachefsky, secretary-treasurer; M. B. Holle- 
man, vice president; and Abie Lesser, Sr., Paul Rothermel, 
Robert Appel and Reinhard Goeking. 
Presidents: 
Reverend Carl Urbantke 

Reverend Gottlieb Dosdall 

Dr. John Pluenneke, B. A., M. A., D. D. 


M. A. 


Reverend B. E. Breihan, Ph. B. 


Dr. Phil Deschner, B. A.., ; 
Dr. A. A. Gruesendorf, B. A., M 

‘ Professor C. F. Schmidt, B. 

Dr. T. M. Spencer, B. S., M. A., Ed. 


A 
A., M. 
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, Ph. 


1883-1899 
1899-1901 
1901-1909 
1909-1924 
1924-1927 
1927-1929 
1929-1935 
1937-1947 


HEROES IN WORLD WAR I 

As volunteers, and under the Selective Service Act, pass- 
ed by Congress on May 8, 1917, eleven hundred men were 
enlisted from Washington County. Some saw service over 
seas and others served here and waited for their turn to go 
to the front. Thirty-seven golden-star heroes are recorded 
among those who went from homes in Washington County, 
thirty white boys and seven colored. Adolph Krug (Buddy) 
Wright was the first lad who died and in whose memory 
his buddies later honored when they named Legion Post 
No. 48 in memory of him. 


A list of fallen heroes: 


Captain P. D. Barnhill 
Lieutenant Graham D. Luhn 
William Edmund Booker 
Martin E.. Jaster 
Sergeant A. K. Wright 
David W. Lasch 
Henry Schaer, Jr. 
Mike Andy Brosch 
Hugo W. Meyer 
Edward F. Sander 
Henry Kramer 
Henry Tockhorn 
Edwin Guthmann 
August R. Schweiss 
Henry Meyer 
Fred Mueller 
William August Rosenbaum 
Ignac Jonkowski 
Alfred Wilson 
Robert E. Maas 
Steve Baranowski 
Lee Murski 
Louis W. Prenzler 
Frederick W. Weiss 
Joseph Jalonick Harris 
Sigmund Gutowski 
Set. Sam Levison Harris 
Adolph J. Wagner 
Henry Fieserler 
Colored gold-star men are: 


Hillard Murray Joseph J. Cain © 
Cornelius Jones Sam Green, Jr. 
Emmanuel Taylor Millary Dupree 


Lonnie Shepard 
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HEROES IN WORLD II 


During World War II, Washington County sent 2,303 
men and fifteen young women, nearly double the number 
that World War I took. 


Reports of casualties soon began to come. Many homes 
were saddened. The first lad to fall of Brenham was James 
F’. Dillon. 

I was unable to get a detailed list of our fallen heroes, 
but I hope that none have been omitted. The total that was 
given me is a number of fifty-one, forty-four in the army 
and seven in the navy as follows: 


Army: 


Lad Bednar, First Sergeant 

Steve Bilski, Corporal 

R. T. Buck, Staff Sergeant 

Elmond A. Cordes, Private 

Reinhard A. Dannhaus, Staff Sergeant 
James Edmond, Private First Class 
Raymond Ejickenhorst, Staff Sergeant 
Ernest Flentge, Staff Sergeant 
Wallace B. Gasek, Private 

September Harris, Jr., Private 

Arthur C. Hartman, Lieutenant 

Edwin H. Hoefelmeyer, Private First Class 
Harold C. Hohlt, Private First Class 
James Inglehart, Lieutenant 

Henry W. Jensen, Technician Fifth Grade 
Kenneth Krug, Lieutenant 

Albin Krotofil, Private First Class 
Little C. Lewis, Private 

Steve Matelske, Corporal 

Erick H. Mertins, Staff Sergeant 

Carl H. Mueller, Colonel 

Harry J. Naumann, Private First Class 
Louis C. Niemeyer, Private First Class 
Theodore Nowak, Private 

Max Pawlowski, Private First Class 

J. D. Grady Pike, Private First Class 
Ernest N. Reichardt, First Lieutenant 
Lee Roy F. Rosenbaum, Technical Sergeant 
Joe Routt, Captain 

Victor H. Runge, Private First Class 
Alfred W. Sander, Private First Class 
Elwood C. Schaefer, Corporal 
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Otto H. J. Schlottmann, Sergeant 
Phares P. Smith, Private First Class 
Herbert F. Spreen, Corporal 
Clifford M. Tomlinson, Sergeant 
William DeWare Tonn, Private First Class 
William H. Turner, Aviation Cadet 
,. Dellie O. Ullrich, First Lieutenant 
Clarence Wisrodt, Sergeant Pilot 
Esque Washington, First Lieutenant 
Chester S. Wesolek, Sergeant 
Felder Wilson, Private 
Frank T. Zientek, Private. 


Navy: 


Edmund Ashorn, Jr., Seaman 2 

William C. Atheiee, Steward’s Mate 1, USNR 

James F. Dillon, Staff Sergeant, USMC 

Tommie Harris, Mess Attendant 2c, USN 

L. G. Lauderdale, Steward’s Mate 1c., USNR 

Ralph Waldo Niebuhr, Ensign, USNR 

Nathan Vernon Lonnie Siebel, Aviation Radioman 2c, 
USNR 


Information obtained from Veterans of Affairs Com- 
mission, Austin. 
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